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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Administration: the over-all time is less than 15 minutes 
Cost per pupil: 3.6¢ 


Here is the means of rapid and inexpensive 
measurement for guidance, for classification, 
and for individual measurement in grades 7 to 
9. Because of the valuable information pro- 


because time for administering and scoring is 
at a minimum, you can profitably give this 
unique instrument a trial. It is based on six 
years of careful research by Dr. Dunlap and his 


vided, because the cost is extremely low, and associates. 
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DARE TEACHERS. vera cous 


What happened to 


BE CITIZENS? 


20 principals and teachers in “Ourville”’ 


NLY a year ago when articles of mine 
O appeared in print they could carry 
beneath my name or in a footnote an 
identification which meant much to me. 
That notation meant much to me because 
it was the indication that daily I was en- 
gaged in the work I loved; the work for 
which years of preparation and experience 
had qualified me; the work that, for me, 
made each day adventure instead of routine. 

That identification with which I could 
so proudly accompany my signature only a 
brief year ago was “Instructor in Journal- 
ism, Ourville Senior High School”. Today 
I no longer hold that position. 

The work I loved is being taught by a 
young teacher just three years out of a 
university school of education, who frankly 
admits her inadequate preparation for 
teaching journalism and her complete lack 
of practical newspaper experience. And I, 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The superintendent of 
the school system in which Miss Collins now 
teaches, and in which the events she nar- 
rates took place, wrote to us as follows: “I 
have read ‘Dare Teachers Be Citizens?’, 
which Miss Collins prepared for Tue 
Ciearinc House, and I approve its publi- 
cation. Much more might have been said 
without overstating the actual factual cir- 
cumstances of the situation.” 
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whose nose quivers at the scent of printers’ 
ink like that of an old fire horse at a whiff 
of smoke, and whose hands have been grimy 
from galley proofs for twenty years, am 
teaching physical education in junior high 
school. 

Why? My pupils were finding themselves 
well prepared for junior college or univer- 
sity journalism classes. Several had gone 
from high school immediately into positions 
on community weeklies. Some are even now 
on metropolitan dailies, with no further 
preparation beyond that received in their 
high-school course. Our school paper had 
won points for improvement in the yearly 
judging by an outstanding university. My 
personal life was without scandal, my rela- 
tions with the pupils and other teachers 
friendly and harmonious. 

Why then should a senior-high-school 
teaci.:r who had given a district the best 
service within her power for eleven years, 
be without warning or explanation and 
without any choice in the matter removed 
from the work for which she was especially 
prepared, and transferred to a junior high 
school in a river bottom section on the out- 
skirts of the district? Why should a score of 
other teachers and principals have been 
penalized in a similar manner? 

The answer was so obvious that even 
school board members and administrators 
were quite frank about it, and local papers 
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referred to a “political blitzkrieg” and a 
“purge”. We had been active in supporting 
_in the school election candidates who had 
voiced disapproval of the policies of the 
board of education; candidates who, un- 
fortunately for us, had failed by twelve votes 
to gain a controlling representation on the 
board. In other words, we had made the 
mistake of taking it for granted that teach- 
ers who were home-owning, taxpaying resi- 
dents of a community had the same privi- 
lege of expressing their political views as 
that accorded any other citizen. 

One teacher was told frankly that the 
reason for her transfer to an undesirable 
assignment was because there had been 
reports that she had used her car to trans- 
port voters on election day. Others among 
those penalized were lectured for supposed- 
ly having written notes to school patrons 
requesting support for candidates, or for 
being present at campaign meetings. Two 
were reminded that they had expressed 
criticism of certain board members. Several 
were given no explanation at all when noti- 
fied by letter, just one week after the 
election, of heart-breaking demotions. 

Practically all of the teachers demoted or 
transferred to less desirable situations had 
been employees of the district and residents 
in the community for a number of years. 
Many of them owned homes and other 
property within the community. They were 
intelligent, capable, law-abiding heads of 
families, highly trained and successful in 
their profession. In all respects they were 
apparently the most desirable type of citi- 
zen, yet they were obviously being penal- 
ized for exercising the citizenship rights 
which Americans have been taught to re- 
gard as inviolate. 

And this was in California, where teachers 
- are supposedly protected from operation of 
the spoils system by up-to-date tenure laws! 
It was, in fact, only our tenure protection 
which saved many of us from outright 
dismissal. 

Incidents of this type, with teaching as- 


signments being treated as political foot- 
balls, have not been at all uncommon in 
our state. In states where teachers are not 
protected by tenure, getting on the wrong 
side of a political fence not infrequently 
brings even harsher retaliation and means 
complete loss of position. Only recently, in 
a midwestern state, a youthful friend of 
mine, a fine young man and an exception- 
ally capable teacher, a resident and a prop- 
erty owner in the district where he taught, 
was refused renewal of his contract because 


he had dared to publicly question and dis- 


prove supposed statistics concerning the 
schools, which were being quoted by board 
members involved in a battle over annexa- 
tion of one district to another. 

Dare teachers be citizens? Situations of 
this kind make it necessary, apparently, to 
answer such a question in the negative. 

But possibly we should qualify that re- 
action. It seems that teachers are perfectly 
free to be citizens as long as they confine 
their activities to paying taxes, owning 
property, supporting community activities, 
patronizing local businesses, and contribut- 
ing to every welfare or charity drive. But 
just let these home-owning, tax-paying, 
community-minded teacher-citizens express 
themselves in a school board election or 
publicly declare their loyalty to a school 
administrator who is in disfavor, and 
poof!—they are dismissed, demoted, or 
given undesirable transfers. 

Almost any other citizen of a community 
may feel free to choose for himself which 
organizations he wishes to support. But 
even this privilege is denied to educators, 
and should a teacher-citizen withhold his or 
her membership or express disapproval of 
the policies or leadership of certain organi- 
zations, particularly those with important 
political connections or closely affiliated 
with the schools, it is a common occurrence 
for pressure to be brought to “get” his job. 

Constantly teachers are urged to be civic- 
minded, to be community leaders, to realize 
their civic and social, as well as economic 
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responsibilities. But this desirable civic- 
mindedness and this praiseworthy com- 
munity leadership are marked off, it ap- 
pears, by a rigid boundary line over which 
only the bravest dare step; a boundary line 
which prevents teachers, no matter how 
much property they own, how large the 
taxes they pay, or how genuine their inter- 
est in the needs of the schools and the com- 
munity, from openly exerting any influence 
as individuals, and often even as members 


of their teachers associations, in the very’ 


school elections which are of such vital 
concern to them. 

The entire situation was neatly sum- 
marized years ago by Virginia Church, Los 
Angeles teacher, in fifteen lines from her 
little book, Teachers Are People, which are 
a joy to quote: 

We teach democracy in all our classes; 
The constitution and freedom of speech 
Have become tremendously popular. 

Yet should a teacher intimate 

That she has a right 

To a voice in the school board election; 
That she suspects that the anti-labor newspaper 
Is backing the wrong candidate; 

That because a man holds a public office 
He is not necessarily endowed 

With divine intelligence; 

That the local politicians 

Are not all they should be— 

She is not called liberal-minded, 

She is fired. 


What is the solution? Or is there none, 
and must teachers content themselves to be 
spineless creatures wobbling helplessly on a 
fence of indecision, ready to fall on either 
side when the political winds take a sudden 
turn? 

Certainly public opinion cannot be de- 
pended upon to protect educators who are 
penalized by partisan school boards for 
having committed the crime of doing their 
own thinking and telling others about it. 
An irate crowd gathered in our local town- 
ship court a few weeks ago and demanded 
speedy punishment for a man who had 
mistreated two dogs. But teachers in the 
same community who have been loyal pub- 
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lic servants over long periods of time have 
been removed without cause from positions 
toward which they had worked for years, 
with scarcely a dissenting murmur from the 
general public. Faculty members, fighting 
in vain to prevent the disaster and penalized 
by loss of their positions for having fought, 
have stood helplessly by and watched a 
beloved administrator being crucified by 
malicious gossip and false accusations. 

Brutal handling of a helpless animal 
brings a storm of protest, but that refined 
cruelty which punishes a_ professional 
worker for the use of his citizen’s rights by 
robbing him of the fruits of a lifetime of 
effort goes almost unopposed. 

No, public opinion will not protect the 
educational worker in his political rights. 
What shall it be then? 

Local teachers associations have thus far 
proved fairly futile in this respect, although 
they have unquestionably achieved many 
fine ends for their members. Must we, after 
all, fall back upon unionism, and organize 


guilds or unions affiliated with the Ameri- - 


can Federation of Labor, thus reclassifying 
ourselves as laborers rather than profes- 
sional workers? 

A better solution would be to go to work 
with renewed energy on our tenure laws, 
first, to achieve satisfactory tenure plans in 
all states, and second, to obtain some meas- 
ure of protection for teachers from dis- 
criminatory changes of assignments. In the 
interest of the pupils we teach and the com- 
munities we serve, some restrictions should 
be placed upon the rights of boards of 
education to transfer or reassign permanent 
teachers, as well as upon their right to 
dismiss such employees. 

In this day of demand for specialized 
training, it is unfair, not only to teachers 
but to pupils and taxpayers, to have history 
teachers who can scarcely read music 
struggling with classes in girls’ chorus. 
English teachers with no playground train- 
ing or experience trying to conduct physical- 
education groups or spending their week- 
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ends learning to type in order to “get by” 
with the typing classes they have been 
assigned to teach. And teachers whose entire 
preparation and service have been in the 
primary grades wearing themselves out in 
an effort to adjust themselves to sudden and 
unanticipated transfers to upper-grade 
assignments. 
A good teacher, it has been said, does not 
“teach subject matter but boys and girls. 
This is very true, but no teacher can do an 
effective job of handling boys and girls 
when she is robbed of poise and self-con- 
fidence by the realization that she knows 
* neither the subject matter nor the method- 
ology of the work she is presenting. Surely 
no teacher can instill in her pupils an 
enthusiasm for a field of learning in which 
her sole interest is the fact that it is the 
work the school board has said she must do 
in order to draw her salary at the end of the 
month. Nor is she very likely to inspire 
them by her vivid personality when the 
fruits of all her plans and strivings have 
just been ruthlessly destroyed as the penalty 
for having done her own thinking. 
If teachers are to be permitted to partici- 
pate in civic and political affairs with a 
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desirable degree of independence and in- 
tellectual leadership, their jobs must be 
protected not only by tenure rights, but 
by some curb upon the absolute power now 
in the hands of school boards to assign 
instructors to work for which they are 
entirely unfitted by training, experience, or 
inclination. When this is done, and only 
then, will teachers dare to live as real 
citizens, free to voice their opinions and to 
participate in all affairs of public concern 
in their communities. 

Let us hope that out of the disillusioning, 
heart-breaking situation which has shattered 
the teacher morale of the district in which 
I am employed—and out of similar situa- 
tions in other communities in this state and 
throughout the nation—will come the im- 
petus that will result eventually in achiev- 
ing a new order. Teachers everywhere 
should be free to be real community lead- 
ers, not straws blown this way and that by 
the fear that standing by one’s own con- 
victions may result in loss of position or 
penalizing re-assignments. 

To work for such a new order is the 
personal responsibility of every intellectual- 
ly honest teacher. 


The Case of Bill 


As a ninth-grader, Bill watched me work day 
after day on my sloop after school in the spring, 
until he could contain himself no longer and gin- 
gerly picked up brush or sandpaper and slyly 
helped a bit—and at last came daily. To reward him 
I took him out sailing for two weeks at a time, so 
that his being a schoolboy was obliterated by a 
hundred lifelike acts—pulling up the anchor in 
such a way that mud might not dirty the bowsprit, 
frying bacon to my taste, holding the searchlight 
during the northeast gale as we made for a cove, 
where once we were marooned three days. 

And then one term, in his tenth year, previous 
to his promotion to me, I anxiously looked up his 
record to see what kind of “pupil”—not human 
being, I knew that already—he was going to be. 
There it was: spelling, 6.5; paragraph meaning, 7.4; 
vocabulary, 8.0; reading comprehension, 7.6. Bill 


was definitely “inferior’—Bill who once sat on my 
leg and poured iodine into my nasty cut. I sent him 
to the remedial-reading teacher, who, after a whole 
term of private instruction, reported that Bill had 
grown three years in reading; and so I took heart, 
happy for Bill, looking forward to having him as a 
pupil next year. 

Poor Bill! For my sake he tried very hard to be 
a good English student, and I clearly saw that the 
remedial tutoring, although the tests revealed great 
gains, made no appreciable differences in Bill's 
genuine reading interests, his ability to decipher 
Browning, and his awkward sentence structure, 
which was “like a man walking in mud up over his 
boot tops”, as Bill himself put it. I didn’t lose faith 
in Bill, but, I did in the scientific method. Bill was 
still the same old Bill; good to be around.—GEORGE 
H. Henry in The English Journal. 
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World situation is claimed as private 
property of social-studies department 


Keep Away fiom Our War! 


By RALPH ADAMS BROWN and KENNETH C. COULTER 


His IS a warning, friendly enough of 
‘Seam to teachers of all subjects other 
than the social studies, to keep their hands 
completely off the war. It belongs to the 
latter group, exclusively! Let there be no 
misunderstanding, the WAR is our WAR, and 
all other teachers are hereby, for the last 
time, notified to KEEP AWAY. 

We realize that this WAR is a serious 
affair, and it is not the purpose of this 
article to treat lightly a topic which has 
deep meaning for us all. However, it is 
true, as will be indicated later, that the best 
place for a discussion of this almost world- 
wide horror is in the social-studies class- 
room. 


Eprror’s Note: The authors plant the 
flag of the Social Studies (a globe gules, 
rampant in an azure field) on current-events 
territory, and formally claim it in the name 
of King History and his empire. This has 
interesting possibilities. The science depart- 
ment might seize upon the weather as its 
exclusive sphere, and threaten to send a 
fleet of microscopes against any home-eco- 
nomics teacher who poaches. The English 
department might picket the classroom of 
any civics teacher who is known to have 
allowed a pupil group to write a playlet on 
political corruption. Anyway, this article 
presents a widely-held point of view on a 
controversial matter, and we feel that it will 
stimulate thought. We shall be glad to con- 
sider an article in reply. Mr. Brown is head 
of the social-studies department, and Mr. 
Coulter is supervising principal, in the 
Jamesburg, N. J., High School. 


Before going into the question of owner- 
ship, let’s examine a typical situation. 
Mr. Jones has a class of juniors in American 
history which meets during the last period 
of the day. For this particular day Mr. 
Jones has planned a discussion of the neu- 
trality problems growing out of the present 
conflict, to be used as an introduction to 
the various episodes in our history which 
deal with like problems. But before Mr. 
Jones’ class meets, let’s slip behind the 
scenes and see what has been happening to 
this particular group of juniors since they 
entered school this morning. 

It all began in the homeroom period. A 
special committee was to have arranged a 
program, but the committee came com- 
pletely unprepared. Some teachers may have 
a few activities on file for such occasions, 
but not Miss Smiley. She has found that she 
can always trust her inventiveness to pro- 
duce something, even on short notice. This 
morning was no exception. For fifteen 
minutes the juniors in her homeroom car- 
ried on a lively discussion of current events. 
Particularly of how the British blockade 
affected the policy of the United States. 
Miss Smiley beamed with satisfaction as the 
discussion moved swiftly along. 

At the passing bell nearly all of these 
juniors went to physics class. Mr. Meeknee 
was feeling very tired. He had had almost 
no sleep, for in coming home late from a 
bridge party he and his wife had awakened 
the baby, and the latter had proceeded to 
cry long and lustily. He had no lesson pre- 
pared, but this did not worry Mr. Meeknee. 
The answer was simple. As he drank his 
coffee he had listened to the morning news; 
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his class procedure would be as follows: 

“This morning, boys and girls, I think we 
may with a good deal of profit turn to some 
things which are happening in the world 
around us. You know physics is a subject 
which takes in a lot of ground. Even war 
has its effect on physics, and the principles 
of physics have always been important in 
formulating the weapons of war. Now, I 
wonder who can tell me about some of the 
recent developments in the present world 
conflict?” 

Surely there is no need to continue with 
a detailed description of the day's program. 

Miss Smugley, the Latin teacher, finding 
that none of the juniors had prepared their 
translation, turned to the same ever-success- 
ful device: current events and the WAR, via 
Julius Caesar. 

Mr. Brawney, the physical-education di- 
rector, had made no class preparations, 
expecting to rely on outdoor sports. Alas, 
it rained; the girls were using the gym- 
nasium; result: a rather spiritless (strange, 
thought Mr. Brawney, they were usually so 
interested) discussion of the WAR. 

The juniors were studying poetry in their 
English classes, but Miss Ankshuss had gone 
to a dance the previous evening (at her age 
she could hardly afford to turn down any 
invitations, even if her school work wasn’t 
done) and was unprepared. A mere trifle— 
Joyce Kilmer had been a poet, Joyce Kilmer 
had been killed in the first World War. 
From there it was but a short step to a 
discussion of the Second World War, which 
with a little coaxing and coaching from 
Miss Ankshuss lasted nearly all period. 

Mr. Jones had not gone to a dance the 
night before, neither had he played bridge. 
He had gone to his desk and carefully pre- 
pared his work for the following day. In 
American History he had spent some time 
in making a quick chronological survey of 
the entire subject, and now he was taking 
up a series of vertical units. On this par- 
ticular day he was introducing a unit on 
diplomatic history, and the plans which 
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he had so carefully made the night before 
called for a discussion of recent diplomatic 
problems of the United States, brought 
about by the war, as an introduction to the 
study of the unit. Mr. Jones knew, from 
past experience, that careful preparation, 
combined with pupil interest, would 
guarantee a good foundation for the new 
unit. Mr. Jones was both surprised and 
disappointed—there was no pupil interest, 
and the new unit got off to a poor start. 

It may be that teachers of other subjects 
will denounce this description as imaginary. 
Granted that it is purely imaginary, and 
even that it is exaggerated for effect, we 
still maintain that the problem which we 
have here presented is a problem which 
does exist in the vast majority of our 
schools. We challenge all principals and 
supervisors to make sure that this situation 
is remedied, and that the WAR is reserved 
for its rightful interpreters, the teachers of 
the various subjects in the social-studies 
department. 

We are sure no one of our readers would 
deny that it is desirable for the pupils in 
our schools to discuss and to try to under- 
stand the important events in the world 
about them. Those who question our thesis 
are more apt to do so on the grounds that 
the war is not the “property” of the social- 
studies teacher, but should be used by any 
teacher who has a legitimate opportunity to 
introduce it. 

It is, of course, true that the illustration 
used in the opening paragraphs was ex- 
treme, and that it is often possible for 
science or language teachers to find worth- 
while ways of introducing a discussion of 
existing European conditions. Yet there are 
reasons which the writers feel would justify 
any principal in declaring the war to be 
the special province of his social-studies 
department—not only justify him in such 
an action, but make it desirable and even 
urgent that he do so. 

In the first place, the social-studies 
teacher—whether he be a teacher of history 
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or civics, economics or sociology—is dealing 
with material which is more closely con- 
cerned with the WAR than is any other 
teacher in the school. Whether the subject 
be the background of Hitler's rise to power, 
or our attempt to rearm and defend, if need 
be, our own hemisphere; whether it be a 
discussion of the financial cost of wars and 
the way they affect the economic stability 
of all belligerents, or an attempt to survey 
the changes in social life which accompany 
and follow a great conflagration, the teacher 
of the social studies often finds himself not 
only able to introduce a discussion of pres- 
ent conditions as a part of his regular work, 
but required to do so if his teaching is to 
be at all vital, provocative, and stimulating 
to the pupils. 

A second argument for turning this sub- 
ject over, exclusively, to the social studies 
teacher is based on the qualifications of the 
teachers. An adequate discussion of current 
events is predicated upon at least two quali- 
fications of the leader. 

In the first place, the person conducting 
the discussion must have a good background 
in World history. He must know both the 
causes of the present condition and the 
history of similar conditions in the past. 
While it is not impossible to find teachers 
of other subjects who possess this back- 
ground, no one would deny that a social- 
studies teacher is more apt to have this 
equipment. In the second place, the leader 
of the discussion must have more than a 
passing interest in present world conditions. 
Listening to a radio commentator, or read- 
ing the daily paper, is a long way from 
acquiring a working knowledge of condi- 
tions. No one would be so foolish as to say 
that all social-studies teachers have an inter- 
est which causes them to delve deeper into 
the whys and wherefores of world condi- 
tions. Neither would one want to say that 
teachers of other subjects never possess this 
interest. Yet from the very nature of his 
work it is reasonable to say that the average 
social-studies teacher will be apt to delve 
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deeper than the average teacher in any 
other field. 

We know that high-school pupils are at 
an impressionable age. We know that they 
tend to believe without too much question. 
It must be emphasized that a person must 
know whereof he speaks in discussion of a 
crisis so full of problems as the one now 
before us. The best prepared analyst of 
propaganda is none too good a person to 
guide and direct the discussion of these 
pupils who will someday be called upon 
to settle the problems that this war will 
bring. If English or Latin teachers can do 
a better job, then let them teach the social 
studies. 

If the preceding arguments have con- 
vinced any of our readers that the social- 
studies teacher should be encouraged to 
discuss world events in his classes, they 
might still question our thesis that these 
teachers should be given exclusive control 
of the topic. The best answer to any such 
objection is to remind our readers of the 
situation which we presented at the opening 
of this article: the story of Mr. Jones, a 
teacher whose carefully prepared plan was 
a failure because the interest of his pupils 
in world affairs, an interest which has been 
increased during the present crisis, was 
temporarily satiated by poorly conducted, 
unplanned, and repeated discussion of the 
same general topic in other classes. 

The social-studies teacher needs control 
of this subject in order to stimulate his 
pupils and vitalize his discussion of many 
closely related topics. The social-studies 
teacher is, on the whole, better qualified to 
lead discussions of current events than any 
other teacher. And finally, unless the social- 
studies teacher is given exclusive control 
over school discussions of at least the social, 
economic and political phases of current 
events, his work is apt to be ruined by the 
lazy or careless teacher who uses the topic 
to kill time. 

And so we say to others: KEEP AWAY FROM 
OUR WAR! 





Manifesto to 
EDUCATION’S CRITICS 


By PHILIP B. SHARPE 


HE QUESTION is: “What is wrong with 

American education today?” But the 
first step in solving any problem by the 
scientific method is to define that problem 
and see just what we are up against. It is 
no waste of time to wrangle about the exact 
meaning of our problem until it becomes 
crystal clear. Let us then approach this 
problem from a scientific point of view by 
trying to find out exactly what is meant by 
the question. 

Suppose that I were to answer promptly, 
“Nothing at all! Or very little. The stu- 
dents, countless thousands of them, pass and 
get their diplomas. Then they are satisfied, 
the parents are satisfied, the taxpayers are 
satisfied, the educators hold their jobs and 
they are satisfied; everybody is satisfied. 
This is a democratic country. If a few 
things here and there in the educational 
system irritate a few people now and then, 


Eprror’s Note: The author is here con- 
cerned primarily with the basic shortcom- 
ing of the many all-out criticisms of Amer- 
ican education today, rather than with the 
state of our school systems. Some of the 
critics are likely to read the article and 
cry, “Who, me?” But on the other hand, 
conservatives who think that nothing is 
wrong with education will not get too much 
comfort. Mr. Sharpe has previously con- 
tributed CLEARING House articles on the 
teaching of scientific attitude in science 
courses. He approaches the present problem 
with that attitude. The author is supervisor 
of science instruction in the Greenwich, 
N. Y., Public Schools. 


it is only to be expected. You can’t satisfy 
everybody all the time. But you can appease 
almost everybody most of the time. In fact 
you jolly well do, in a democracy, and the 
people get pretty nearly what they think 
they want in America. What do you want?” 

You might answer, “I want these thou- 
sands of students to be educated and they 
are not. They only think they are. The 
students, parents, taxpayers, and educators 
are satisfied too easily. And so are we, if 
we are content to ‘get by’ like the pupils!” 

That would be a splendid reply, and it 
brings out just the point that I wish to 
become crystal clear. The person who asks 
“What is wrong with American education 
today?” really means, “What is wrong with 
American education from the point of view 
of my ideal?” or “Why isn’t American 
education today what I think it ought 
to be?” 

Now that we have the question in this 
form, it is easy to see that there will be 
just about as many answers as there are 
people asking the question. And that will 
be a great many, because nearly everyone 
has his own ideas of what an education 
should be. And the things that he sees as 
wrong with education, the things that he 
wants explained, are just the things that 
he thinks ought not to exist for the simple 
reason that they do not correspond with 
his ideal of “a good education”. 

And so, by finding out exactly what the 
question means, so many different things 
to so many different people, we have half 
answered it. Americans don’t agree on any 
certain type of education and demand it; 
therefore they don’t get it. 
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Some want the three R’s well taught 
and little else. Some believe in teaching 
every boy a good trade. Some think that 
girls should receive the same education as 
boys, whatever that may be. Others believe 
that girls should be taught homemaking, 
etc. Courses in sex and marriage are under 
fire. Courses in politics are too. The arts 
seem very important to some but mere frills 
to others. And how about foreign and 
ancient languages? 

Meanwhile, certain pressure groups force 
safety instruction into the schools by legis- 
lation. The Anti-Saloon League and the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
want more said about the evils of alcohol, 
if not also about tobacco, coffee, tea, and 
hot bread. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution insist on plenty of American 
History. The American Legion insists on a 
less bookish type of patriotism. 

Should we teach the classics? Should we 
be progressive at any cost? Should the stu- 
dents be allowed to study what they like? 
Or should they be forced to study what 
is hard for them, to strengthen their weak 
spots, like corrective gymnasium exercises? 

And how about manual training, physical 
culture, sports, parliamentary law, character 
training, personality training, religious 
training, attitudes, skills, useful informa- 
tion, discipline, democracy, and everything 
else under the sun? I have mentioned only 
a few disputes. 

Besides these troubles, every teacher be- 
lieves in the importance of his own subject, 
and in his own interpretation of that sub- 
ject. Also, every department head, principal, 
supervisor, instructor, professor, expert, 
specialist, and layman has his own pet ideas. 
There is little agreement on how to attain 
any particular result, if it were generally 
thought desirable. The so-called educational 
experts quarrel among themselves, if only 
for the publicity. 

Education is not a science. It had been 
developed into an art by some of the old- 
timers, but now it is only a football. No one 
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can say what is wrong or right with Ameri- 
can education today. Everyone can tell what 
he does or does not like about it, usually 
the latter. Articles on the subject do not 
tell what is wrong; they tell what offends 
some one individual, and why. They are 
back-handed methods of airing one’s per- 
sonal ideals of education. As such they 
nevertheless have great value, because from 
them all the American people will eventual- 
ly select one or several ideals and so finally 
reach an effective agreement. When we 
think we know what we want, we will begin 
to get it. 

Since there are so many contradictory 
opinions about what education should be— 
and not more than a very few can be wholly 
correct—it is evident that there is a great 
deal wrong, or rather unsatisfactory, with 
American education today. In fact, almost 
everything about it must be unsatisfactory. 
That tentative answer in the beginning of 
this article “Nothing at all! Or very little.” 
was not correct, and I wish to apologize 
for it. But it was helpful in defining our 
problem, and now we will try to make up 
for it. Everybody is dissatisfied. Nearly 
everything is condemned. 

Even in a democracy you cannot get 
what you want if you don’t know what it is, 
and that is our case today. The present edu- 
cation system is the weirdest and most 
confusing mixture that can be imagined. 
It is made up of the traditional programs, 
mixed with new and still more ancient 
ideas from every source, and warped by 
every sort of compromise. Clearly there is 
no evidence that any one type of educa- 
tion could be found that would be suitable 
to all groups and for all purposes, but the 
present mess is clearly unsuited to nearly all. 

The remedy lies not in the so-called edu- 
cational experts who, we may feel sure, will 
be quarreling just as loudly in the year 
2041 as they are today. It lies in their con- 
tributions laid alongside everyone else's, 
in such discussions as the one in this maga- 
zine. It will be a long and disheartening 
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debate, no doubt, but still the only demo- 
cratic way of reaching a general under- 
standing and agreement that will give us a 
clear mark and a chance to hit it. 

All this has been a sort of overview or 
survey of the general situation. Now I will 
take the liberty of making a personal sug- 
gestion of my own. Everyone else will be 
doing so, and so I might as well put in my 
two cents’ worth too. But I will make it very 
short. 

The scientific method is the most success- 


ful method of solving problems ever dis- 
covered. We need it in this problem and in 
nearly every other. Students should be 
taught to think and to think successfully. 
Therefore, training in problem-solving by 
scientific method should be considered as a 
tool subject, rated alongside reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic in whatever education 
is finally evolved for and by Americans. 
Present science courses, for the most part, 
do not give such training. The new ones 
must. 


Experimentation is Encouraged in 
Atlanta High Schools 


By H. REID HUNTER 


There has been considerable experimentation 
during the past few years in the Atlanta, Ga., 
schools. Under the leadership of Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, teachers and 
principals are encouraged to show initiative in 
curriculum revision, in developing new methods 
and technics of teaching, in the development of 
reading program, in the use of visual aids to supple- 
ment regular curriculum instruction, and in the 
core curriculum and integration. 

During the spring of 1940, in cooperation with 
the principals of the junior and senior high schools, 
the following policies governing experimentation 
within each school were developed: 

1. It is the policy of the superintendent to en- 
courage experimentation in teaching methods, pro- 
cedures, administration and in use of curriculum 
materials. 

2. Teachers who plan to undertake an experi- 
ment should discuss it with the principal and obtain 
his approval before beginning the experiment. If 
the experiment calls for considerable deviation from 
the usual curriculum, or administrative procedures, 
or if the cooperation of supervisors or directors is 
needed, the assistant superintendent in charge of 
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Eprror’s Note: Mr. Hunter is superintendent in 
charge of high schools in Atlanta, Ga. 


high schools should approve it. 

3. The objectives and general plan for the ex- 
periment should be written out in some detail, 
this statement to be held as a tentative and ex- 
ploratory guide. 

4. If the experiment is being undertaken in 
partial fulfillment of requirements in a course, or 
for a degree, it should be understood that the 
experimenter will be expected to purchase all ma- 
terials, tests, etc. In other instances, upon a prin- 
cipal’s recommendation and the approval of the 
assistant superintendent, and upon a limited budget 
basis, tests and similar material may be obtained 
through the Research Department or through the 
appropriate supervisor. 

5. In the course of the experiment, brief progress 
reports should be made to the principal and to the 
head of the department concerned. 

6. At the conclusion of the experiment, brief 
progress reports should be made to the principal 
and the proper department head. 

7. Provisions should be made for evaluation of 
the experiment at its conclusion. 

8. Principals and department heads should ar- 
range to give other teachers the benefit of the 
findings and procedures of experiments. It is sug- 
gested that faculty meetings and departmental meet- 
ings, the high-school professional magazine, and 
other avenues be utilized. 








CATCHING UP “i. 
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PAST 


A Pupil Adventure in Sleuthing 


By HERNDON SMITH 


OUR PAST will catch up with you,” I 

was warned while still a very young 
person. Maybe you've been told the same 
thing. I believed it. So should we all. 

But a town’s past must be a very different 
thing. Or perhaps it’s just that the catching 
takes longer. 

Anyway, the dear old people of Centralia 
who have lived the past of the town just 
seemed to sit down, and wait for it to catch 
up. And it didn’t. Almost a hundred years 
ago, 1845 to be exact, the first settler came 
to our locality. 

It’s going to be pretty sad, my sophomore 
composition class decided, when all of those 
who know the past are gone. Then, they 
reasoned, how will it ever have a chance of 
catching up at all. 

So we've turned around and chased the 
past and we've just about caught up with it, 
too. At least we think we'll quite completely 
have done so by next June. It’s then that 
we are publishing the history of Centralia— 
the first fifty years of it. 

And many have joined us in our attempt 
to catch up with the past. Our early settlers 
are gone. Their children and grandchil- 
dren, however, have proved to be our most 
faithful searchers. In their own minds they 
have sought pictures of the past—glimpses 








Eprror’s Note: For the past four years, 
Miss Smith reports, her classes in composi- 
tion have been engaged in the project of 
“catching up with Centralia’s past”, which 
is discussed in this article. “Our finished 
work is to be published in both serial and 
book form by our local city paper in the 
Spring of 1941.” Miss Smith teaches English 
in the Centralia, Wash., High School. 


into the lives of their parents, into their 
own youth. We've written down those pic- 
tures in words, every one of them. They 
are priceless, those pictures. They represent 
the hardships, joys, and ambitions that have 
made our community what it is today. Per- 
haps that’s one way the past has of catching 
up with us. Perhaps it’s the only way—who 
knows? 

Eagerly as prospectors panning gold, we 
have turned the pages of old scrap books 
of yellowed clippings. Precious records— 
mostly of marriages, births, and deaths, 
or an occasional family achievement con- 
sidered worthy of print. Similar records are 
found dividing the old and new testaments 
in the brass-clasped family bibles. 

Dust is thick on our fingers as we open 
the large, sheep-skin-covered account book 
of the Daniel Davis store. We learn that 
George Waunch (first settler and gunsmith 
for the Indians) received $12.50 in trade 
for re-stocking and re-boring the proprie- 
tor’s rifle. Grandma Mills (she who was the 
“female doctor” of the community) was al- 
lowed the equivalent value in house lining 
in return for eight pairs of socks. She had 
raised the sheep and sheared them, washed 
the wool, after adding a bit of lard “to make 
it handle easy”; she had carded it, spun it 
into yarn, and then knitted the socks—and 
all for 50 cents a pair in trade! 

Almost forgotten portions of early ceme- 
teries reveal their records of the past. On a 
marble headstone lichens cling to scarcely 
discernible letters. We spell out, “Angeline 
Shelton, Born June 5, 1847.” Here lies the 
first white girl born north of the Columbia 
River. Surely we are catching up with the 
past. 

The camera’s eye searches the past, re- 
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viving in clear half-tones the yellowed faded 
features in old photographs, capturing the 
faint lines of old maps, copying historic 
murals on courthouse walls. 

The mails carry our queries. Local news- 
papers print information about our search. 
The air waves broadcast our pursuit of the 
past into hundreds of homes. We parry for 
our air listeners’ attention with, “And when 
early residents said ‘By-Jo’, they weren't 
using a byword but merely the name of Cen- 
tralia’s first coal mine.” The listener often 
joins the search, phoning in that he has a 
picture of his grandfather's log cabin or a 
diary his great-uncle kept in crossing the 
plains. 

Like comic-strip detectives, with large 
magnifying glasses we peruse faded diaries 


and find clues in the fine, hand-drawn lines 
of old maps. 

Did Mrs. Polly Garrison’s mother’s 
marble-topped bureau come West with the 
family in the covered wagon? Mrs. Garrison 
is ninety-one; she can’t remember. From 
daughter to granddaughter, from son to 
grandson, from niece to great-niece, we go. 
None know definitely. But some day we 
might find someone who really knows. We 
hope so and keep asking. 

It’s this hope that makes our chasing of 
the past as absorbing as Edison found his 
filament of burning wire, as luring as Co- 
lumbus found his route to the East. Great 
fun chasing the past. 

Got a little past in your town? How about 
chasing it? 


A Recommendation for Eddie Wayne 
By SARAH MILLER 


“Teacher, hello!” 

Miss Smith looked up from her desk surprised 
to see standing before her Eddie and Bill. Both 
boys had a few weeks previously left the school by 
request. 

Eddie's offenses were numerous. He had arrived 
in school at his own pace, talked a little, slept a 
little, worked not at all. As a fulfillment of his 
obligation to higher learning he had occasionally 
carried a book, but had not used it. He had, how 
ever, frequently used his fists—necessitating visits 
to the office. 

In an effort to discover abilities not yet apparent, 
he had been transferred to a special trade school. 
Bill, a satellite of Eddie, following the tactics of 
Eddie, had likewise been transferred. 

“Hello, boys. How do you like your new school?” 
The manner displayed at the scene of their past 
misfortunes was nonchalant. 

“Quit,” said Eddie. 

“Got jobs,” replied Bill. 

A hope arose that formal education having 
failed, the jobs would be their salvation. 

“How nice. What do you do?” 

“Drive a truck,” explained Eddie. 

“Got fired,” finished Bill. 

The hope fell, For a while there was silence. 


Eddie and Bill exchanged glances. Then up spoke 
Eddie. 

“Do us a favor.” 

The boys’ reappearance began to make sense. 
It was not a casual visit, but a visit with a purpose. 
Similar requests in the past having sometimes 
proved costly, the answer was non-committal. 

“What is the favor?” 

“All we want is a recommendation.” 

“Recommendation! I can only say that you slept 
in class—and brought no supplies. That would be 
no recommendation.” 

“No, ma‘am. But we'd like a recommendation,” 
persisted Bill. 

“I got one already. Mr. Lowe, he gave me one.” 
Eddie produced a paper. 

A recommendation from Mr. Lowe seemed in- 
credible. Eddie had done his bit for him also. Yet, 
there was the paper. 

“May I see it, please?” 

Proudly, Eddie presented the letter. “Here it is.” 

Miss Smith opened the letter and read: 

“To whom it may concern, 

According to my records Eddie Wayne was 

born October 14, 1923. 

Yours truly, 
Robert Lowe” 
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Improving Communication: 


All departments of Sacramento Senior High 
work to better reading, writing, and speaking 


By SARA C. ASHBY 
and F. MELVYN LAWSON 


HERE Is by this time conclusive evidence 
aa every school needs a reading pro- 
gram which commands the cooperation of 
all members of the faculty. The tendency 
now is to develop the reading ability of 
each child wherever there is reading to be 
done.” 

“It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the reading problem involves a re- 
sponsibility of all teachers, not merely the 
teacher of English.”? 

This is the point of view which has mo- 
tivated the Sacramento Senior High School 
in setting up its school-wide approach to 
the improvement of communication—a 
program which involves not only reading 
but also writing and speaking. 

For many years Sacramento Senior High 
School has been organized in the tradi- 
tional manner around the usual subject- 
matter fields. In recent years, however, the 
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Eprror’s Note: “This article,” writes Mr. 
Lawson, “deals with a problem which is 
coming more and more to the front in sec- 
ondary education, namely, the problem of 
how best to attack the question of increasing 
the reading, writing, and speaking effective- 
ness of high-school students. Miss Ashby is 
chairman of the program now being con- 
ducted in our school on this question.” Mr. 
Lawson is principal of the Sacramento, Cal., 
Senior High School. 


*Roberts, Holland D. and Rand, Helen, Let’s 
Read. Holt, 1937. 

* Witty, Paul and Kopel, David, Reading and the 
Educative Process. Ginn, 1939. 


faculty, and the chairmen of departments in 
particular, have been studying the advis- 
ability of substituting school-wide aims for 
the narrower subject fields. 

The outcome of this study, which in- 
volved investigating procedures in second- 
ary schools in many cities throughout the 
United States, seems to indicate that there 
are probably about five or six major aims 
which should be school-wide in scope and 
which should be the concern of all teachers, 
regardless of subjects taught. Aims having 
to do with health, home-making, physical 
and social environment, and communica- 
tion are probably fundamental enough to 
merit school-wide attention. It was agreed 
that the improvement of communication is 
one of the most important of these aims, 
since it is basic to all the others. Therefore, 
in June 1939 a principal's bulletin an- 
nounced as follows: 

“We are now ready to take the first defi- 
nite step in the direction of one of these 
school-wide aims. This will be in the field 
of communication—reading, writing, speak- 
ing, vocabulary building, etc. The teachers 
of each department will be asked to study 
this problem and to determine specifically 
what contributions they can make in the 
field of communication.” 

A chairman was appointed to organize 
the study, working directly with the vice- 
principal in charge of instruction. The 
work was to begin in September with the 
opening of the new school year. 

Early in the following fall the chairman 
of communication and the vice-principal 
worked out the following plan for the im- 
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provement of communication in the Sac- 
ramento Senior High School, 1939-1940: 


I. Statement of philosophy 


We hold that an understanding of how 
to give and receive ideas is basic to any 
program of education. From such a premise 
it obviously follows that the school should 
provide an adequate program of training 
in the use of the basic tools of communica- 
tion. However, what these tools are and 
who is responsible for giving instruction in 
their use must be well understood before 
any well founded program of training can 
be built. 

It is admitted that ideas may be trans- 
ferred or exchanged in various ways, but 
it is apparent that the most commonly used 
avenues of transfer are speaking, reading, 
and writing. If we accept these three ave- 
nues as our principal roads to learning, we 
must accept the task of teaching pupils to 
use them with the highest degree of effec- 
tiveness possible. Such use, in fact, should 
be a major aim in modern secondary-school 
instruction. However, the degree to which 
we shall realize this aim will depend upon 
the degree to which our teachers accept 
responsibility for reaching it. And on this 
point we face a very difficult problem. 

Practically all of our present-day high 
schools are organized around departments, 
thus implying a marked degree of emphasis 
upon the acquisition of selected bodies of 
subject matter. Such an emphasis unfor- 
tunately has led to a feeling among teach- 
ers that the teacher's responsibility for pupil 
development is bounded by the technical 
content of the subject in question. Anything 
not a part of the subject per se has been 
looked upon too frequently as the “other 
fellow’s job”. This limited feeling of re- 
sponsibility, in turn, has inevitably led to 
an unfortunate neglect of some of the more 
basic aspects of the educational process. One 
of these more basic aspects of education is 
the whole matter of communicating ideas. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if any effec- 


tive attack is to be made upon this impor- 
tant problem, it must be made upon a 
broad, school-wide front, for the communi- 
cation of ideas cuts across all subject-matter 
lines. It is common to all teaching. It is a 
universal element in the curriculum. 

Therefore, it is proposed that a planned 
and concerted effort be made in this school 
to awaken all teachers, no matter what their 
subject field, to the need for improving 
pupil effectiveness in the use of the basic 
tools of communication—speaking, reading, 
and writing—with special emphasis upon 
the vocabulary building which is essential 
to all three. It is to this end that the follow- 
ing program of aims and procedure is pre- 
sented. 


II. Purposes of the program 


A. To arouse a feeling of responsibility 
in each department for improving the read- 
ing, writing, and speaking of each pupil. 

B. To discover the situations which 
each department affords for the use of com- 
munication. 

C. To formulate the basic skills which 
underlie communication and incorporate 
them in the teaching program. 

D. To suggest ways and means by which 
each department can test for instructional 
results in the field of communication. 


III. Suggested procedure 


A. Inform the department heads at 
their first meeting of the general purposes 
and procedures contemplated. Discuss prob- 
lems involved. 

B. In order to begin in the curriculum 
areas where teachers are most interested in 
and sympathetic toward such a study, the 
department heads will be asked which de- 
partment would like to volunteer for first 
consideration. On the basis of the response 
to this question, the order of the early part 
of the study will be arranged. 

C. Steps in procedure in working with 
each department: 


1. Confer with the department head con- 
cerned on the plan of procedure for the department. 
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2. Meet with the entire department con- 
cerned, and outline the thinking which prompts 
this study. 

g- Present to the department possible 
major questions for discussion. 

a. What situations involving reading, 
writing, speaking, and vocabulary building does one 
find in this department? 

b. Is it reasonable to expect teachers to 
assume responsibility for increasing the effectiveness 
of reading, writing, speaking, and vocabulary build- 
ing in this department? 

c. Is the question of improving pupil ef- 
fectiveness in the use of the tools of communication 
a matter of major or minor responsibility in this 
department? 

d. What can teachers in this depart- 
ment reasonably be expected to do in improving 
the reading, writing, speaking, and vocabulary 
building of their pupils? 

e. What are the actual minimum stand- 
ards or requirements which should be recognized 
and striven for in this department in the fields of 
reading, writing, speaking, and vocabulary building? 

4. Work out standards or requirements by 
means of a committee and submit to the depart- 
ment as a whole for consideration. 

5. Obtain approval of department on 
final formulation of standards or requirements. 

6. When minimum requirements are 
agreed upon, put in written form and incorporate 
in the course of study of the department. 

7. Develop tests for this new phase of the 
curriculum. 


The conferences outlined in the plan pro- 
ceeded according to schedule. Five of the 
departments volunteering were selected: so- 
cial science, commercial, mathematics, for- 
eign language, and English. 

The chairman of communication, the 
vice-principal, and the principal met first 
with the head of each department to discuss 
the areas concerned in the improvement of 
communication in that department. Next 
came the meeting with the members of 
the department. Here the philosophy un- 
derlying the program was presented, and 
the areas previously agreed upon were taken 
as a starting point for discussion. Several 
of these conferences were necessary before 
appointing committees to work out details 
and then proceeding to the next depart- 
ment. 


It was apparent at once that there was a 
wide range of emphasis in the departments. 
Social studies, working on an extensive 
program of reading, needed skimming and 
selective reading techniques little used in 
mathematics, which called rather for in- 
tensive reading with little emphasis on 
speed. Both, however, demanded training 
in word meanings, accuracy, and critical 
thinking. Similar differences appeared in 
writing and speaking, social studies tending 
more to discussion and reports, both oral 
and written, and commercial to letters, in- 
terviews, and sales talks. 

It seemed apparent at this point that 
some simple but definite formulation of 
the mechanics and techniques of expression 
would be valuable. Accordingly the chair- 
man of the communication study drew up 
a small handbook of about eighteen mimeo- 
graphed pages, which contained simple, con- 
crete suggestions for improving effectiveness 
in reading, writing, and speaking which 
might be useful to any classroom teacher. 

Some easily applied means of recognizing 
poor readers, including a check blank for 
this purpose, were included, and some sug- 
gestions offered for overcoming certain 
common handicaps, such as faulty eye move- 
ments, word reading, and “inner speech”. 

In addition there were presented some 
suggestions for speaking which emphasized 
posture, enunciation, audience contact, or- 
ganization, and use of notes. The simplest 
rules for parliamentary procedure were out- 
lined and some discussion techniques were 
formulated. 

Meanwhile, suggestions for writing were 
limited temporarily to some statements of 
the more fundamental rules of grammar 
and punctuation, with the warning that 
emphasis should always be first on meaning, 
second on rules. Techniques, as considered 
so far, are for the purpose of making the 
meaning clear. Some suggestions for en- 
couraging original writing will be made 
later, and in this connection interest tech- 
niques will be discussed as well as the 
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techniques for attaining clearness. 

As background for understanding this 
school-wide program on communication, it 
should be stated here that Sacramento 
Senior High School has had for many years 
a clinic for the study and treatment of 
speech disorders, handled by a fully quali- 
fied teacher of corrective speech. Similarly 
the school maintains clinical reading facili- 
ties through which every pupil is tested 
as he enters the school. If he seems sufh- 
ciently retarded to require individual at- 
tention he is placed in a special reading 
class for that purpose. The newly embarked- 
upon communication program is an addi- 
tion to these means, which have been in 
use for a period of some years. 

As might be expected, the results of one 
year’s trial of this new communication pro- 
gram are rather difficult to evaluate. It may 
be said, however, that the departments 
which have been working upon the problem 
are at least conscious of its existence and 
for the most part have accepted the responsi- 
bility for its solution. It is realized, of 
course, that it is necessary to approach the 
whole problem of communication through 
a long-time program in which the school 
must experiment, feel its way carefully at 


every step, and continually broaden its 
conception of responsibility. 

It is anticipated that there are those who 
will say, “What is there that is new about 
all this? We always have required good 
English,” and then with the next breath 
will say, “What's the matter with the Eng- 
lish department? That's their job.” All of 
which leads to a reiteration of the basic 
premise upon which this whole program 
rests, namely, that it is everybody's job to 
see that wherever communication is used 
it should be made to function effectively. 

Plans for the present school year call for 
contacts with the remaining departments, 
and continuance of the work already begun 
in those departments in which the program 
was initiated. At the same time committees 
are at work on reports which will be care- 
fully considered before incorporating any 
new requirements in the course of study. 
Meanwhile, the huge problem of improving 
the expressional and reading effectiveness 
of modern high school boys and girls re- 
mains as a challenge to those who are seri- 
ously concerned with the responsibility for 
fitting young people to function adequately 
in any situation that requires communica- 
tion. 


The Textbook Situation 


Recently an editor of a school magazine called 
on twenty textbook publishers in Chicago. He en- 
countered, so he reports, a universal protest against 
the selling by schoolmen of review or sample copies 
to used-textbook dealers who in turn sell these 
“free” books to other schoolmen. One publisher 
stated that the cost of sample or review copies 
amounted to from 3 to 5 per cent of the total gross 
revenues for the majority of publishers. He re- 
minded the editor that much of this loss is charged 
to advertising, whereas this money might better be 
invested in display space in state association maga- 
zines, or used to reduce the present cost of text- 
books. 

Although admitting their own fault in letting 
the situation get out of control and for failing to 
cooperate among themselves, the publishers are 


especially concerned about the increase in the large 
number of “committees”, each of whom must have 
sample copies to participate in the selection of a 
textbook. Often the distribution of samples is 
greater than the prospective sale. They protest, too, 
against the practice of building up a library of 
sample copies from which administrators or com- 
mittees mimeograph or publish their own materials 
for class work. They object also to the practice of 
university professors in building up libraries of 
sample copies for respective “departments”, since 
in many cases the number of review copies collected 
would exceed the total purchase not only for one 
year, but for years to come. They appeal to state 
education associations to combat this lack of ethic 
on the part of the teaching profession.—North 
Dakota Teacher. 











The Trouble with 


By 
JAMES LYNCH 


ERE SOME such plan as the following 

proposed for the election of pupils in- 
to our high-school honor societies, it is a 
fair guess that not many school systems 
would hasten to adopt it: 

From the upper fourth or fifth of the 
senior class, determined by scholarship, 
select for membership in the honor society 
those pupils who excel in clearness of com- 
plexion, card-shuffling technique, and abil- 
ity in palmistry. 

Any such procedure would expose itself 
immediately to the just criticism that its 
ratings are based upon qualities and abili- 
ties with which the school has nothing to 
do. 

Yet, something rather similar to this, un- 
fortunately, seems to be the case in the 
“honor society” practices now in vogue in 
a great many high schools. The common 
procedure is to rank pupils according to 
their achievements in the regular academic 
work of the school. Then, from the highest 
twenty or twenty-five per cent of the class, 
a mere handful are chosen on the basis 
of personality, character, cooperativeness, 
service, and leadership. 

Weighing these practices, one is forced 
to take an attitude similar to that taken to- 


Epiror’s Note: The author here attacks 
the practices of some high schools in select- 
ing members for honor societies. We do not 
know how widespread these practices are, 
but feel that the matter should be brought 
to the attention of readers. Mr. Lynch 
teaches mathematics in the South River, 
New Jersey, High School. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


ward the hypothetical plan considered 
above. Are the schools granting privileges 
and awarding special honors for qualities 
and abilities with which they have nothing 
to do, and to the development of which 
they do not contribute? Is the practice of 
rating pupils on personality, character, and 
sociability traits a just one? 

Ostensibly, the function of education is 
to guide pupils into wholesome and worth- 
while social relationships—to direct the be- 
havior of youth, in the light of clearly per- 
ceived personal values, into those avenues 
of activity which lead to successful and 
happy adjustment. So runs the philosophy 
propounded by professors of education, 
state departments of public instruction, au- 
thors of educational texts, and editors of 
professional periodicals. So runs the theory 
generally accepted by teachers, principals, 
administrators, and many boards of educa- 
tion. 

What the schools are doing, however, as 
revealed in the multitude of available re- 
ports of school surveys, indicates very little 
relationship between this theory and estab- 
lished classroom techniques. From this 
source, one soon gets the impression that 
mere information and the acquisition of 
specific skills form the leading character- 
istics of our schools. Report after report 
yields a more or less continuous stream of 
statements like: 

“Almost no situations are found of the 
type in which originality and individuality 
are encouraged; instead, the class gives back 
to the teacher the material assigned the day 
before.” 

“Texts are followed almost slavishly.” 
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“The interests, attitudes, and capacities 
of the pupils are seldom called into play.” 

“Rarely is a social undertaking stimulated 
by the teacher.” 

There is scarcely a survey that does not 
comment, in one way or another, upon how 
high a percentage of teachers clings tena- 
ciously to bookish methods and to emphasis 
upon formalized subject-matter. Schools 
that follow the policy of awarding honors 
on the basis of personality traits are giving 
credit for capacities which they do not de- 
velop. 

How nearly unaided subjective evalua- 
tion approaches “wild guessing” has often 
been demonstrated by students of testing 
technique. Thus Binet, in his early work 
with intelligence tests, called attention to 
the fallacies prevalent in the estimation of 
intelligence without the aid of scientific 
instruments. He found that, as a rule, 
teachers underestimated the intelligence of 
the quiet, retiring, shy individual, and over- 
estimated that of the forward, talkative, 
self-confident child. Many teachers were in- 
fluenced mainly by general appearance or 
congenial expression or vivacious attitude. 
Very many were deceived, in their judg- 
ments, by verbal fluency. 

What a parallel Binet would find were 
he alive today to observe the practices 
of teachers in evaluating personality. It 
would be interesting to know what he 
would say about typical cases like the fol- 
lowing. 


O.tvE Mason. Girt. Third highest in 
scholarship in a class of one hundred; edi- 
tor of school paper; secretary of commer- 
cial club; treasurer of art club; vice-presi- 
dent of home-economics club; prompter for 
senior play. Very conscientious. Performed 
her duties in a quiet, unassuming way. 
Average in dress and appearance. 

Not considered for membership in the 
honor society on the grounds of personality 
and leadership. 

Auice Daws. Girt. Twenty-fourth in 


scholarship standing in a class of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five; cheer-leader; mem- 
ber of the girls’ glee club. Sprightly atti- 
tude. Very fashionable in dress. 

Immediately accepted into the honor so- 
ciety without question. 


Cart Fox. Boy. First in scholarship in 
class of one hundred and twenty-five; presi- 
dent of science club; stage manager, dra- 
matics club; speaker for junior class on 
assembly programs; speaker for senior class 
at graduation exercises; in charge of ap- 
paratus for chemistry exhibit. Interested in 
scientific subjects. Conservative in dress. 
Very quiet in private conversation and 
when not engaged in a specific undertaking. 

Rejected for membership in the honor 
society because of low rating in service and 
leadership. 

GeraALtp Sauce. Boy. Seventeenth in 
scholarship rank in a class of one hundred; 
manager of track team; ticket-collector at 
football games; played the piano at school 
dances, Tall, dark, and handsome. 

Elected at once into the honor society. 


Common sense and ordinary, everyday 
logic, it seems, would demand the conclu- 
sion that such practices are as unfair as they 
are unscientific. They put a premium upon 
loudness and extreme conspicuousness, and 
label the Pierre Curie or Ralph Waldo 
Emerson type of individual “undesirable”. 
“Personality” is identified with “unmiti- 
gated extroversion”. Those high I.Q.’s and 
E.Q.’s who stand nearer the introvert end 
of the extrovert-introvert scale—the very 
people who need gold stars, medals, honors, 
and other forms of social recognition to 
bolster up their self-esteem and to help 
combat their feelings of inferiority—are 
penalized. 

In this manner, the way is opened up, 
very effectively even though unintentional- 
ly, for the development and nourishment of 
undesirable ways of face-saving, defense 
mechanisms, rationalization, projection, 
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and maladjustments of various kinds. 

If, as is so often stated, the central pur- 
pose of education is to promote social and 
individual well-being, the schools should 
avoid any procedure that tends to cripple 
its high 1.Q.’s and E.Q.’s socially and emo- 
tionally. Since, under present conditions, 
they can legitimately lay claim only to the 
right and the means to grade pupils on 
knowledge outcomes, they had better, as 
the proverbial shoemaker was advised to 
do, stick to the last. Teaching methods have 


far to go in the direction of integrating de- 
sirable personality adjustment and desired 
common knowledge; measurement methods 
are far from high in validity and reliability 
in the realm of personality traits. 

Not until these improvements are real- 
ized in practice, will the schools have the 
right to rate pupils on personality qualities 
or a just means so to rate them. Until then, 
it seems best to award honors, if at all, 
solely on the basis of subject-matter ac- 
complishment. 


+ + « FINDINGS « + » 


Epiror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 


THE NEWS: Interesting unearthings of a ques- 
tionnaire answered by pupils of the Reeseville, Wis., 
High School reported by Genevieve Block in Wis- 
consin Journal of Education: If we ignore the nat- 
ural interest of boys in sports news and of girls in 
fashion news, murder stories are the most popular 
newspaper diet of the pupils, by a big plurality. 
Walter Winchell was voted the favorite reporter, 
with Emily Post second. But to the question, “Do 
you believe there is propaganda in the funnies?” 
the pupils came through with a 2 to 1 affirmative 
vote. And there's the new skepticism for you! 


PARENTS: “What do you consider the most im- 
portant thing the high school could accomplish 
immediately for your child?” “What is the most 
important thing for the school to have accomplished 
by the time your child leaves school?” Parents of 
San Diego, Cal., were questioned thus by telephone, 
reports Richmond Barbour in The Curriculum 
Journal. For a good sampling, the interview list 
comprized every fiftieth name on the school census 
cards. Two pupils selected from secretarial courses 
made the calls. First call stated the two questions, 
a second next day obtained the answers. To the 
first question, on immediate goals, “Personality de- 


velopment” was mentioned most often. Following 
close was “Knowledge of fundamental skills”. Next 
three points, in order of frequency, were “Vocational 
efficiency”, “Study habits” and “Preparation for 
American citizenship”. To the second question, on 
future goals, “Vocational efficiency” led any other 
reply almost g to 1. For second place, three points 
were tied: “Preparation for college”, “Preparation 
for American citizenship” and “Personality develop- 
ment”. 


JOBS: Former pupils in secretarial courses of 10 
New York City high schools, who graduated in 1938 
and 1939, questionnaired, reported that the three 
chief agencies through which they had obtained jobs 
were, in order of effectiveness, employment agencies, 
their high school, and friends. A point to ponder is 
that a majority of those who were employed ob- 
tained their positions within one month or less 
after graduation. Apparently after that period their 
chances of employment, particularly in the fields for 
which they had been trained, began to drop.—J. 
Levy, B. Nunes, and M. BERLIN in High Points. 


LOAD: The average work week of senior-high- 
school teachers in San Joaquin Valley, California, is 
46.38 hours, according to a survey made by a branch 
of the California Teachers Association. For junior- 
high-school teachers the weekly load is 44.5; and 
for elementary-school teachers, 44.74 hours. These 
facts are based upon 2,600 filled-out questionnaires. 
In senior high schools of fewer than 250 pupils the 
average work week was 50.8 hours, while in those 
of 1,200 pupils and up, it was 43. hours. Average 
of pupils per class in small senior high schools was 
19.3; in large schools, 29.8. In small junior high 
schools the average of pupils per class was 25.1; in 
large schools, 37.7. 











The LIBRARIAN chats about 
PUPIL ASSISTANTS 


By 
MAUD MINSTER 


UPIL HELP in the library is valuable to 
Pine school, the pupil, and the librarian. 
By coming in contact with people, and be- 
ing of service to the school, pupils build 
habits of courtesy, neatness, tact, accuracy, 
punctuality, honesty, and have opportunity 
for self-development and enlightenment. 

As the enrolment increases, additional 
members are added to the faculty, help is 
added in the cafeteria, the personnel is in- 
creased in the office. Several rooms may be 
added to the building and additional jani- 
tor service employed, but, what of the li- 
brary? 

There are numerous routine duties which 
can be done by pupils, with guidance from 
the librarian. The changing curriculum is 
adding much reference work in most sub- 
ject areas, which necessitates more teaching 
by the librarian in the use of books and 
libraries. Library work is growing by leaps 
and bounds, and anything that can be efh- 
ciently done by pupils gives that much 
more time for the librarian to devote to 
professional duties. 

Selecting Help. The type of service de- 
pends much upon the type of help, hence 





an 


Eprror’s Note: It seems that pupil as- 
sistants can give the school librarian many 
a headache. The author here discusses the 
drawbacks of some pupil-assistant plans, and 
explains her own plan. It is her experience 
that the latter system produces a maximum 
of good for library and for pupils—and a 
minimum of headaches. Miss Minster is li- 
brarian of the Senior High School, Altoona, 
Pa., and instructor in the Temple Univer- 
sity Summer School of Library Science. 


the importance of selecting that help. Four 
methods or sources are generally used: 
First, the library club; second, individual 
pupil applications to the librarian; third, 
homeroom-teacher suggestions of capable 
pupils; fourth, a course in library instruc- 
tion, with half the time devoted to class 
work and half to laboratory work. 

There are disadvantages in all these 
plans, and the librarian will need to fit the 
method of selecting help to her individual 
situation, and possibly use a combination 
of methods. 

The volunteer pupil will usually be the 
most interested and prove to be the su- 
perior worker. Group instruction through 
the library club is impractical. When class 
instruction for work to be carried out later 
is given, the pupils usually forget the direc- 
tions by the time they are ready to work 
on the assignment, and the teaching must 
be done over. In the library club, each 
pupil can be given a practical task, but work 
started usually needs to be completed at 
once. The results of such group work usu- 
ally are: a number of pupils, their tasks 
finished, asking what to do next; other pu- 
pils waiting to have work checked; the bell 
ringing; possibly twenty tasks unfinished. 
Twenty piles of unfinished work and per- 
haps eighty pupils entering for the next pe- 
riod! 

A librarian in her first position recently 
wrote to a friend, “I have forty-five pupils to 
keep busy in a library club. I must be with 
each group as they work, because when | 
leave them alone everything goes wrong. 
They don’t seem to have ideas. What can 
I do? There are numerous mistakes and so 
much revising needed.” 
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The volunteer pupil needs to be observed 
for ability, personality, faithfulness, neat- 
ness and reliability. Try such little tests as 
asking her to pull up a chair and talk over 
the work. If she does not replace the chair 
after the conversation, she probably would 
not be an efficient library worker when she 
is called upon to help place and keep things 
in their proper places. 

After checking a list of names of out- 
standing pupils from the homeroom teach- 
ers, the librarian usually finds that these 
pt yils are the most capable and the busiest 
with extracurricular activities, and have no 
vacant periods for library work. 

Giving a course in library training for 
pupil assistants takes much of the librarian’s 
time, and there is usually no space available 
for such work. The average librarian does 
not have time to be a training teacher. 

The librarian must fit pupil help to her 
time and to the work in the library. If she 
has more help than she has time to instruct, 
both the pupils and the library will be 
harmed. For the librarian who is busy in- 
tegrating the library with the curriculum, 
having laboratory periods in the library, 
and teaching library instruction to all the 
pupils, two or three pupil assistants a period 
are all she can efficiently guide and check. 
To permit shoddy work is worse than to 
have no pupil help. The idea is to train 
pupils that the work is in line with the 
policy of vocational guidance, to teach them 
to respect the work, and to teach other 
pupils to respect pupil help. 

Routine Work Pupils Can Do. Librar- 
ians will probably find it most practical 
to train pupils individually. Have a writ- 
ten order of work for each pupil. Explain 
a few duties each day and guide the pupil 
in working them out. In this way the li- 
brarian can learn for which tasks the pupil 
is best fitted. 

Among numerous routine duties pupils 
can do are the following: 

Clearing tables, straightening chairs, re- 
turning books to the shelves, delivering 


books to teachers, getting the mail for the 
library, stamping and putting new maga- 
zines in the covers, filing back numbers of 
magazines in the magazine room, keeping 
the material in the magazine room arranged 
according to dates, going to the rooms for 
over-night books which are not returned 
each morning, locating back numbers of 
magazines needed for reference work, check- 
ing certain sections of books each day to 
see they are in the proper order, checking 
certain sections of the information file each 
day, filing returned pamphlets, pasting 
pockets, cutting pages of new books, col- 
lecting library attendance slips and return- 
ing them to the study rooms, locating ref- 
erences through the magazine index and 
making bibliographies, watering the plants, 
seeing that pupils do not leave the room 
without a hall pass, leading in the fire drill. 

Training pupils is a responsibility. Have 
a place for everything, a certain shelf for 
books which are to go to the bindery, for 
those to be mended, those to be numbered, 
those whose leaves are to be cut, as well as 
a place for unfinished work. Each pupil 
should be trained to put her work and tools 
away so that others may be able to locate 
them and so that her work does not occupy 
needed space. To permit pupils to place 
unfinished work on the librarian’s desk and 
state how much is finished and what re- 
mains to be done is poor training and does 
not contribute to smooth running service. 

To some pupils everybody working in a 
library is a librarian, and these pupils will 
ask privileges of pupil help. Teach pupil 
assistants to refer to the desk requests for 
permission to go to a locker, to go back 
to the study hall, to see a teacher, etc. Pupils 
should not grant privileges or answer ques- 
tions asking for information. 

A teacher sent a pupil to ask the librarian 
the price of the Boys’ Life magazine, as her 
homeroom wanted to collect money to send 
in for a subscription. The boy said to a 
pupil worker sitting at a desk inside the 
door, “Do you know the price of the Boys’ 
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Life magazine?” The pupil answered, “No, 
I don’t.” The boy went back to the teacher 
and said, “The librarian does not know 
the price of the magazine.” 

Two months after that the librarian and 
this teacher happened to be at the same 
table in the cafeteria. The teacher men- 
tioned a certain project she was planning 
and the librarian suggested she send to the 
library for some splendid material which 
had just been added. The teacher said, “A 
couple of months ago I sent down for the 
price of Boys’ Life magazine and you 
sent word up you did not know. When I 
knew the magazine was in the library and 
that you would not look up the price, I did 
not think it worthwhile to send down for 
anything else.” 

The librarian must constantly remind 
pupil workers of the seriousness of such a 
situation. 

Drawbacks. Have I painted a Utopian 
picture? There are drawbacks which need 
to be considered. We will not find nor do 
we expect to find perfection in youth, but 
with guidance we will find improvement. 

After the librarian has carefully selected 
and weeded out pupil help, given many 
hours to training and finding which tasks 
each can do best, here are some of the 
situations which often cause her to find 
herself suddenly without help and a double 
class to be taught library instruction, the 
telephone to answer, mail to be brought 
from the office, units of books to be checked 
out to teachers, newspaper to be brought 
from the office, and a pile of books to be 
checked off and returned to the shelves: 

“I have joined the chorus and will not 
have a vacant period to work in the li- 
brary.” “I am helping with a chapel pro- 
gram and must practice during my library 
period this week.” “Our Pennsylvania 
history class is going on a trip tomorrow 
and I will not be here for my library pe- 
riod.” “Our core class is going to the state 
capital tomorrow and I will be absent.” 

“I want to try out for the English play 


today; may I be excused?” “The senior class 
is having a meeting; may I attend?” “I re. 
ceived a note to go to the office during my 
vacant period today.” 

“The chorus is singing for one of the 
service clubs, and I cannot be here for the 
fifth period.” “I am helping with a Spelling 
Bee over the public address system during 
my library period.” “I have been assigned 
to go to one of the grade school buildings 
tomorrow and talk on Book Week.” 

“I am coming out for president of the 
girls’ League for next year and want to put 
my posters up in the hall this period.” “I 
now have an NYA job on the switchboard 
and that will take me out one day a week.” 

The librarian weakens her library and 
the service it renders if she attempts to be a 
reference librarian, a training teacher, a 
school teacher teaching double classes, 
probably three periods a day, in library 
instruction; a circulation librarian, a library 
adviser, a classifier, a cataloguer, aside from 
getting book orders ready, integrating the 
library with the curriculum, making clip- 
pings for the information file, and working 
with teachers on various materials for units. 

With one regularly employed full-time 
assistant, and pupil help, a librarian can 
accomplish much. But picture an office in 
a large school, using as personnel pupils 
from the commercial classes. Each period 
brings a new group of workers, each period 
one finds different persons with whom to 
deal. At the close of every period possibly 
six girls each state to the administrator just 
how much she has completed. The admin- 
istrator must then inform the six girls 
coming for the next period just where they 
are to begin and how they are to do the 
work. When the work is completed no one 
is responsible. 

A library cannot be efficiently admin- 
istered with all-pupil help, any more than 
a school office can be carried along efficiently 
by using all-pupil help. Pupils can be of 
much service when they are well selected, 
well trained, and constantly guided. 











CREATIVE POETRY: 


Methods and results in my 9th grade class 


By BEN KAUFMAN 


N SPITE OF all that has been written on 

the subject of creative poetry, little if 
any of this published material carries with 
it any clear, workable suggestions for meth- 
ods of procedure. Thus a teacher who is 
truly interested in having her class do cre- 
ative writing finds herself in a quandary, 
especially if it is to be her first attempt. 
She asks, “How can I get my class started 
on creative writing?” 

It is our aim here to give one answer to 
this question. The method may be adapted 
by the individual teacher, or she may take 
from it something which will aid her in a 
departure on creative writing. 

Let us first give a bit of the background 
of our experiment. Our school is a large 
elementary and junior high school, with a 
6o per cent Negro population. The par- 
ticular class with which we worked was a 
ninth-grade college-preparatory class of 
thirty. Although this was one of the better 
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Eprtor’s Note: A step-by-step account of 
the author’s methods of getting creative 
poetry from ninth-grade English pupils ts 
offered in this article. Mr. Kaufman says 
that few, if any, practical methods articles 
have been written on this subject. We won- 
der why almost all of the poems by pupils 
are concerned with death, darkness, and 
despair. Do adolescents write best about 
moods of soul-weary gloom, or are they 
plagued by the world situation, or do they 
just feel that Hamlet’s slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune are the only subjects 
noble enough for poetry? Mr. Kaufman 
teaches in the Treat Junior High School, 
Newark, N.J. 


classes in the school, the average I. Q. was 
between 100 and 105. Some of the best 
poems were written by pupils at the ex- 
tremes in the I. Q. rating list. Apparently 
the I. Q. does not matter as long as it is not 
too far below normal. 

Our experiment lasted about three 
months out of a five-month term, in the 
spring of 1940. Tuesday of each week was 
given to the work. Each pupil wrote an 
average of 20 to 30 poems, most of which 
were read to the group; others were dis- 
cussed at individual consultations. Toward 
the end of the term a committee was elected 
to choose the best poems for a booklet. 
This booklet was printed and contains at 
least one poem by each pupil. 

In the second half of the ninth year we 
teach American literature. Most of our 
work covers the nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can poets. From questioning previous 
classes, we had found that about 7o per cent 
of the pupils have a healthy dislike for 
poetry of any kind. This condition is per- 
haps due chiefly to the fact that children are 
taught to memorize poems, or have poetry 
forced upon them in the elementary grades, 
which they do not understand and there- 
fore cannot enjoy. Most of the poetry foisted 
upon children in elementary schools is 
supercultural, and not sufficiently enjoy- 
able, either because the rhythm is unsatis- 
fying or the emotional and _ intellectual 
significance of the poem is beyond the child. 
It is our first duty to show the child that 
poetry can be enjoyed and understood, and 
we can do this best by acquainting him 
with poetry that is within the realm of his 
comprehension, emotionally and _ intellec- 
tually. 
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At this point, the question arises of 
whether a child needs to know poetry, or 
have a capacity to enjoy poetry before he 
can create it. Much has been said and can 
be said for both sides of this controversy. 
We have seen samples of good poetry sub- 
mitted by pupils who professed a dislike for 
this form of literature even after a successful 
creative attempt. 

However, our experiment was conducted 
on the assumption that pupils should under- 
stand and enjoy poetry before trying to 
write it. To this end we read to the class 
poems whose appeal to young people had 
been established over some years of reading 
poetry to classes. Some of the poets these 
classes have most enjoyed are T. A. Daly, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Alfred Noyes, 
Eugene Field, James Weldon Johnson, 
Nathalia Crane, and Hilda Conkling. 
There are others, but those mentioned 
serve as an excellent starting point. 

There are two basic methods of approach 
to creative teaching of any sort—the inspira- 
tional, and the practical or technical 
method. 

Through the first approach we have the 
child create as a result of an intellectual or 
emotional stimulus brought about through 
an actual or vicarious experience. This re- 
action is an emotional or intellectual re- 
sponse to any stimulus or sensation, mental 
or physical. Since no two children have the 
same background of intellectual or emo- 
tional experience, the sensitive reaction to 
any one stimulus may be entirely different 
in each child. 

Thus, after a discussion aiming to stimu- 
late the children to write poetry, we found 
that the poems submitted were on far- 
fetched tangents to the subject originally 
under discussion. The results in many 
instances were surprising. 

Most writers on the subject of creative 
poetry have looked for and encouraged the 
inspirational type of writing. To most 
teachers, however, the inspirational method 
is unsatisfactory; it is too haphazard and 


uncertain, productive of only isolated re- 
sults. It seems that the inspirational ap- 
proach to writing is good only if the child 
has a background knowledge of the me- 
chanics of poetry and a certain amount of 
facility in dealing with rhythm, rhyme, 
figures of speech, and other elements of 
poetry which may or may not be considered 
desirable. 

Any artist facilitates his art through his 
increasing dexterity with the tools of his 
medium—as a painter by his knowledge of 
color combinations, a composer by his 
knowledge of harmony, a chef by his knowl- 
edge of seasoning. Certain it is that a back- 
ground of practical mechanical information 
and skill is necessary before any creative 
artistry can begin. 

Our first step with the class, as mentioned 
previously, was to make poetry as enjoyable 
to the pupils as possible. After several days 
of reading to them, our purpose seemed to 
be accomplished with all but two girls, one 
of whom later wrote some of the best poetry 
in the class. 

The second step was a class discussion of 
the differences between poetry and prose. 
It was the aim of this discussion to show 
that the most important common factor of 
all poetry was rhythm. We studied a num- 
ber of poems illustrating the various types 
of rhythm or feet, and learned the terms 
and the meanings of iambic, trochaic, 
dactyllic and anapestic, and dimeter, trim- 
eter, tetrameter, and pentameter. The class 
learned these names quickly and used 
them intelligently throughout the term. 
Although they learned the different meters 
and used them in their poetry, they were 
encouraged to use chiefly the iambic foot; 
this, perhaps because most of our good 
poetry is written in this meter. 

The simplest and most practical poetry 
form seemed to be the cinquain—a good 
antidote to the jingle. We read in class a 
number of cinquains; those of Adelaide 
Crapsey are good examples. We studied the 
form, noting closely the number of feet 
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and syllables in each line. The class then 
discussed possible subjects for cinquains, 
and suggested a number of titles. Some of 
these were Mother, Night, The Moon, The 
Sun, Nature, A Baby, Fog, and other sub- 
jects which might be treated briefly and 
require no long narration. The members 
of the class were then asked to select one 
of the suggested titles, or use any original 
title, and write a cinquain. The next day 
thirty cinquains were handed in. Thus our 
third step was the creative writing of the 
cinquains. 

In examining the first attempts of the 
class at creative writing, we found that 
although the form was perfect in almost 
every case, the children had sacrificed 
thought or feeling for form. This failing 
is common to beginners, but almost all 
artists must make the same sacrifice to some 
extent in order to abide by certain accepted 
standards of form. Few, if any, of these first 
attempts of the class really expressed a 
thought. It is true that the thinking process 
was involved in creating the form, but the 
poems themselves said little. 

Thus our next step was a discussion of 
the necessity of presenting in our cinquains 
an original thought. The assignment for 
the following Tuesday was to write another 
cinquain which really said something. Here 
are three: 

Cinqualn, BY A. L. 
Groping 
All is silent 
The moon is hidden by 


A cloud. The air is heavy with 
The fog. 


DeatH, BY R. B. 


Death is 

A white shadow 

That never misses. At 

God’s command it comes swiftly 
Gloomily. 


Women, By E. B. 


Cats 
Purring on a satin cushion, 
Scratching in the dark, 


Are these the gentle women 
Whom we so adore? 


These poems and others that follow are 
taken from the little volume produced by 
the class. It will be noted that the last 
cinquain is not perfect cinquain form, but 
the author did get an idea across. There 
was, on the whole, a great improvement in 
the cinquains the second week. At this point 
we discussed figures of speech, calling atten- 
tion chiefly to simile, metaphor, and per- 
sonification. 

The next step in our study was the 
presentation of the quatrain. Here we noted 
different rhyme schemes and the variation 
in the number of feet in a line. We lettered 
the rhyme schemes as @, b, a, b or a, b, c, b 
or a, b, b, a. The class was then asked to 
write One or two, or more, quatrains, all of 
which were to be part of the same poem. 

Here are two attempts: 


TWILicntT, sy M. S§S. 


As I was riding in my wonderful chariot in the sky, 
I looked on the little dull world going by, 

And flimsy little clouds floating past 

In their flowing garments; and at last 


I gaze upon the brightly shining sun, 

But black clouds appear and people run, 

They cover the sun and begin their flight 
And I must flee the approach of night. 


My Sister's Beau, sy N. A. 


They sit in the parlor and talk and talk 
My sister and her beau 

I sit in the parlor and listen to them 
And they wish that I would go. 


Sister tries to get so sweet 

And then she looks at me. 

I shift uncomfortably in my seat 
And ask if they'd like some tea. 


Sister's beau, he smiles and says, 
“No, thank you, little miss.” 

I smile and then I think to myself 
If I were gone what bliss. 


He smiles and then he picks up his cane 

Sister says, “Please call again.” 

She turns around and then I know 

Never to sit in the parlor when sister has her beau. 
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Although the sonnet may seem difficult, 
this was the poetic form discussed next. 
We studied the rhyme and rhythm and 
scanned several sonnets. The children had 
little difficulty with iambic pentameter. 
Although the rhyme scheme was occasion- 
ally troublesome, some pupils found them- 
selves preferring the sonnet form, and wrote 
many of these poems. Work with the sonnet 
proved that this difficult form could be 
mastered, and gave the class confidence in 
dealing with other difficult forms. Here is 
a sonnet from the class volume: 


Tue CHALLENGE, By W. S. 


To him who waits for death the day is long 

His solitude doth linger through the years 

And voices that are strange to earth he hears 

The echo round him an eternal song. 

Around him brands of desolation throng, 

The heat, the barriers of his being sears 

But to his glassy eyes are brought no tears 

For he accepts the tolling of Fate's gong. 

But why fear Death when life in us prevails? 

The challenge of new life blares forth to those 
Who fear the chilling blasts of Death’s vile gales. 
With faltering courage that battle they might lose, 
But if with vigor they resolve to live, 

Then theirs is all the bliss that life can give. 


The next step was blank verse. The class 
read “Thanatopsis” and parts of Shake- 
speare. Although blank verse seems simpler 
than the sonnet, the pupils found it easier to 
confine themselves to a set form. 

The final step in this practical progres- 
sion of creative writing was discussion and 
writing of free verse. We had a definite 
psychological reason for working up toward 
free verse as the final step, and that is be- 
cause free verse is perhaps best adapted for 
the expression of individual, subjective 
thoughts and feelings. Children of this age 
are backward when it comes to free expres- 
sion, especially in a classroom situation, 
although this shyness is probably true of 
almost any age group in a similar situation. 
We felt that if the child had confidence in 
his ability with the medium of expression, 
he would be more apt to express himself 
subjectively. 


Another aid in getting at this subjective 
expression was the progression of the sub- 
ject matter selected as topics for discussion 
and writing. Thus, in the earlier stages of 
writing we used impersonal themes such as 
nature, inanimate objects, other people, and 
ideas. The second stage was the use of 
figures of speech, especially that of per- 
sonification, where the child pretended to 
be an inanimate object or an animal and 
give it human qualities. The third stage 
was the expression of personal thoughts and 
feelings. Many of these last poems the 
pupils asked not to have read in class. 

After some practice in free verse, the chil- 
dren were permitted to write poems using 
any form they wished on subjects discussed 
in class. Let us look at the progress of 
Phyllis Adler. Here is one of her earlier 


poems: 

Like pennies in a field of golden brown 

The daffodils are lying row by row 

Amidst the close-cropped blades of swaying green 
They set the field and all its grasses green 

To me it seems that all the gold that be 

Is hidden in that field of radiant tan 

And if I'd pick each little golden bud 

Then I'd be richer than the richest man. 


The next two poems show her attempts 
at personification: 


If I were a dog in my master’s house 

With not a thing to do 

I'd sit on a mat in front of the fire 

Or go for a walk for the view 

I'd run and I'd jump and I'd eat through the day 
Or I'd chew up old shoes and good bones, 

Or I'd yodel a song in the midst of the night 
With the deepest melodious tones. 

If I were unwanted I'd turn up my nose 

And follow so quickly wherever it goes 

Then I'd pack my belongings, my collar and bow 
And where I went to nobody would know 

But if you regretted my absence—well then 

I'd reconsider and come back again. 


An oak tree said right to the elm 

As she stretched and sat up one day, 
“How is our sister willow? 

I hear she’s turning gray.” 

“The shock has been a sad one, 

Her boughs are bending low, 

She talks but to the river, 
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The news came as a blow. 

I remember her lover quite clearly 

He was a handsome young spruce. 

Since he’s been felled, poor willow 

Just cries and says, “What's the use?’ 

Her tears stream down over her leaflets 
Her back curves down over the stream, 
She lives in the past lamenting, 

And weeps as she mourns for her dream.” 


Here is one of the subjective poems 
written by Phyllis: 
Sorrow 


The days seem dark and dreary, 
The nights so dark and long, 
The world a mass of solid sorrow, 
Unable to conceal its wrong. 


And like this earth so is my life, 

A ragged edge of bitterness 

Embalmed with thoughts of burning hate, 
Consumed by days of weariness. 


Yes, days are dark and dreary, 
And nights are black and long. 


Here are three more samples of some 
later work by members of the group: 


DEATH, BY E. B. 


I stand by an ebony pool, a starlit banner, 
And as I gaze into its loneliness 

I wonder if when I die will I be reflected in it, 
Or shall I be a part of its inky deep, 
Deep, in its murky bowels. 

But I have not long to wait, 

For my soul is getting ragged, 

My eyes are blurred to human things, 

And soon, I will be near this pool— 
Reflection, or part of it, 

I have not long to wait. 


No Rest, By P. F. 
There silhouetted against the silvery moon 
Was I, walking in this enchanted forest so dim. 
Through a corridor of blackness and stillness I 
wandered, 
Looking for my resting stop from life. 
But nowhere was there a site for sleep. 
Hurry I must, time is swift and sure, 
I cannot go on. God in heaven help me now, 
Give but one little hint where I must go. 
My heart is heavy, my soul weary, 
Tell me where that welcome path can be. 


A SoLpierR’s MONUMENT, BY W. S. 
The climbing ivy winds its way along 
The dark, gray crevices of a cooi, damp, stone; 


The straggling weeds choke up as if to veil 

The memory of him who rests alone. 

A faded banner cloaks this resting place, 

And in the ground a tiny splintered cross 

Leans wearily against the sagging stone, 

Whose crumbling base is covered with gray moss. 
A sturdy oak, a solemn sentry, stands 

To guard the chamber of the man at rest, 

Its bended branches bow in deep remorse, 

Its towering form in faded green is dressed. 

In spite of climbing weeds and crumbling stone, 
As countless years roll on, he’s not alone, 

His soul still marches with the troops of men 
Who are his comrades now as well as then. 


Let us repeat here that we do believe the 
inspirational method is important, more 
important than the technical method when 
we consider what it can do for the child 
emotionally. But we also believe that the 
technical approach is of the greatest value 
before inspirational writing is attempted. 
Many of the better poems were unsolicited, 
but we believe that few of these poems 
would have been written if the children 
had not developed confidence through 
their knowledge of technique. 

Are these poems good? Well, since poetry 
is very much a matter of individual taste 
and judgment, the decision rests with the 
reader. We selected from the class booklet 
what we consider some of the representative 
creative works. Are they original? We hope 
so. Certainly they are here presented as 
written. 

We shall not discuss the value of this type 
of work except to say that the children were 
happy doing it and showed unusual interest 
in poetry, making collections of their own 
original poems and those of particular 
members of the class, and of poems found 
in books and periodicals. 

Let us briefly review the steps we fol- 
lowed in our approach: First, getting the 
children to like poetry; Second, study of 
differences between poetry and prose; 
Third, study of rhythm; Fourth, the cin- 
quain; Fifth, the quatrain; Sixth, the son- 
net; Seventh, blank verse; and Eighth, free 
verse. Following that came the subjective, 
inspirational type of writing. 
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Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Social-Studies Guest Speakers 


On a recent Monday in the Hillside, N.J., High 
School, a registered Maine guide came into my 
class in Problems of American Democracy and 
talked about fishing. A runner-up to a former 
Women's National Archery Champion discussed 
archery on another Monday. A professional musi- 
cian gave a talk about the enjoyment of music and 
said, much to the delight of the jitterbugs, that 
there was nothing wrong with swing music. On 
successive Mondays numerous different people have 
talked to my classes on the profits and pleasures to 
be found in books, photography, nature, woodwork, 
painting, tennis, and golf. The pupils loved it. 
The people who made these talks were not strang- 
ers. Each speaker was a member of the faculty of 
my school, cooperating with me for the purpose of 
throwing out casual suggestions on the “Worthy 
Use of Leisure Time”.—WaALter O. KRUMBIEGEL in 
New Jersey Educational Review. 


Shoestring Shakespeare 


Too few small high schools attempt production 
of Shakespeare's plays because such productions 
mean costumes, and costuming is usually a budget- 
straining item. But we recently produced The Mer- 
chant of Venice at the Ballinger, Tex., High School 
on a shoestring. Production costs were slightly less 
than $15. Most of that went for costuming—but 
here we had to use more ingenuity than money. 
Our adaptation required 10 scenes with 4 different 
settings. We met this staging requirement by using 
a formal type of setting of flats, cyclorama wings, 
and a painted drop. The total expenditure for set- 
tings was the cost of domestic and dye: $1.62. We 
splurged on one costume for Portia: rose drapery 
damask and turquoise rayon satin trimmed with 
salvaged tinsel ribbon and rhinestone buttons— 
splurged to the extent of $2.35. Bassanio wore a 
costume of gold metal cloth (a 6o-cent remnant) 
trimmed with gold rayon satin (59 cents). Antonio 
depleted our budget by $1.18. Other costumes were 
made of old materials: damask drapes, velvet and 
silk clothing, lodge robes, and dressing gowns whose 
modern lines were altered by basting. Most of our 
tights were homemade from salvaged cotton union 
suits and rayon jersey pajamas and night gowns. 


We avoided the usual amateur bagginess by using 
a new pair of tights as the cutting model. Two wigs 
were made by sewing tow rope fiber to headdresses. 
Colored cellophane filters for our four “baby spots” 
gave a stage lighting that helped to glamourize the 
inexpensive costumes and settings.—ERNest SUBLETT 
in Texas Outlook. 


Pupils Reclaim River 


Educators realize that the ideals of democracy 
are taught best by letting pupils work cooperatively 
on projects that serve society. D. R. Coombs, prin- 
cipal of the Jordan High School of Salt Lake City, 
put democracy to work in his school by giving his 
students simultaneous lessons in old-fashioned labor 
and community service. 

Two years ago enthusiastic crews of student 
workers started plans to build and beautify a 
campus for their school near the neighboring Jor- 
dan River, to reclaim the contaminated river and 
its banks, and to make them once again attractive 
to boaters, swimmers and fishermen. The first step 
was to petition the City Council to forbid hog 
ranchers, chicken raisers and slaughter houses from 
dumping their refuse into the Jordan. This done, 
they went to work in earnest. They removed debris 
from the banks; they planted trees, shrubs, spacious 
lawns and flower beds, and they built a bridle path 
by the river. It quickly became a show place.— 
Bulletin of the American Youth Commission. 


Science Club Tours 


Van Nuys, Calif., High School formed its Science 
Club to make possible more extensive trip programs 
than could be handled with larger or unselected 
groups. The club picks pupils best fitted by inter- 
est, scholarship in science, citizenship and responsi- 
bility to meet the needs of such a program and to 
benefit most by it. A trip taken recently by the 
club covered a great chemical plant, a borax mill, 
scenic oddities in Death Valley, a colemanite mine, 
and Boulder Dam. The trip may be done in four 
or six days. The four-day schedule is less expensive 
($6 per pupil). Meals are carefully planned in ad 
vance, each pupil furnishing his own lunch for the 
first day. We use a large truck well supplied with 
canvas and a big tarp. At night we camp in the 
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open, going to bed in sleeping bags. Breakfast and 
dinner are cooked over outdoor fireplaces and lunch 
is carried along for consumption en route. Pupil 
committees take care of all the camping details. 
We may have a campfire program, and we watch 
out for swimming pools and lakes. Each sight- 
seeing trip is fully explained, by a guide or the 
teacher.—Jente. S. Davis in Sierra Educational 
News. 


Clubs in Action 


The following captions of a group of recent 
photographs taken at Backus Junior High School, 
International Falls, Minn., indicate some of its 
club activities: Myra Hansen of the Girls Industrial 
Arts Club gives a lesson in woodworking; The Tap 
Dancing Club working on a new step; The Per- 
sonality Club study the new styles of 1941; Louise 
Lenhart demonstrates proper fly casting for an 
interested group of future sportsmen; The Bache- 
lors Club learn some of the fine points about camp 
cooking; The Art Club sponsor lends a helping 
hand to a papier m4ché sculpture; Members of the 
Sportsmen's Safety Club demonstrate what not to 
do—stand up to start the (boat) motor and go out 
in an overloaded boat.—WAyYNe M. Jupy in Minne- 
sota Journal of Education. 


County Senior Day 


The seniors of 10 high schools in Caldwell Coun- 
ty, Mo., were brought together for a county 
senior day on October 23, 1940. The high school at 
Braymer was host, and about 200 seniors attended. 
The purpose of the occasion was to give the sen- 
iors of the various schools an inspirational meeting 
at which they could become better acquainted and 
cooperate on a common project. The program pro- 
vided an opportunity for those more mature pupils 
to get the “feel” of working together, as they must 
do in a few years when the full load of citizenship 
responsibilities is theirs. The preliminary planning 
for senior day was done by pupil delegates of the 
schools in two evening sessions. The general plan 
was evolved and definite assignments were made. 
In the afternoon the groups presented a program 
of music, readings, and dances. After that a social 
hour was given over to dancing and games, and 
this was followed by a banquet. The event was 
considered so successful by seniors and teachers that 
it will be repeated in the fall of 1941.—E. F. Attt- 
SON and ALIce BaiLey in School and Community. 


Human Interest 


In teaching literature in the Pharr, Tex., High 
School, I do everything possible to impress on the 
pupils the fact that writers are human beings. 


Nothing can do this more effectively than the 
presentation to them of scenes and stories con- 
nected with the author, his life, and his work. 
Every reference, card, and note one can present 
will cause the pupils to see and appreciate more 
clearly a literary work and its writer. A planned, 
directed tour by the teacher, of about a month's 
duration, will enable him to collect material to 
present real touches. Such a summer trip might 
include Longfellow’s Portland and Cambridge 
homes, the Portsmouth house where Thomas Bailey 
lived the “Story of a Bad Boy”, Washington Irving's 
grave and the “Sleepy Hollow” country, localities 
identified with Edgar Allen Poe's life, Fort Mc- 
Henry and Francis Scott Key's activities. But if 
one cannot take a directed tour, let him plan one 
for himself, and always collect illustrative mate- 
rial.—ETHEL CARMAN in Texas Outlook. 


Our Magazine Project 


Each year, as the class in 11A English, Pomona 
High School, Los Angeles, undertakes a survey of 
American literature, it has seemed to the writer 
that one important phase is overlooked—the cur- 
rent magazines, which furnish a big part of the read- 
ing menu for the American public. That is why 
we decided to devote three weeks of the course to 
a survey of the magazine field. Magazines were 
begged and borrowed from family and friends, and 
supplemented by purchases at the newsstands, until 
a fairly representative group was available. They 
ranged from Fortune to Dog World, Good House- 
keeping to Esquire, New Republic to Liberty. The 
magazines were numbered, and the class set to 
work to get the following information: Name of 
magazine, editor, publishing company, price per 
year, type of material, and type of advertising car- 
ried. Pupils spent many periods browsing through 
56 different magazines and discussing them. 

At the end of the allotted time pupils were al- 
lowed to use their notes in taking the following 
examination: (1) If you could have just one maga- 
zine in your home, which one would you choose? 
Why? (2) Spend a budget of $15 for a family of 5 
for magazines for one year. Tell why you choose 
each magazine. (3) Which magazines are edited by 
women? (4) Which publishing companies publish 
the greatest number of magazines? (5) If you were 
editing a magazine, what would be your chief inter- 
ests and duties? (6) If you were advertising manager 
for some firm, what would you consider in advertis 
ing your goods in a magazine? No miracles were 
worked in this 3-week project. But it brought a 
wide variety of magazines above the trashy level be- 
fore them—and they learned a little bit of discrimi- 
nation.—ETHEL P. ALLEN in Sierra Educational News, 











BUDGETING IS FUN! 


Junior college consumer clinic convinces 
the students that it’s smart to be solvent 


By 


RUFIE LEE WILLIAMS and LOUISA FROST 


Dear Mother and Daddy: I haven't time to write 
now as I'm on my way down town to a movie with 
some of the girls, but please send me some more 
money. I want to go to Kansas City next week-end 
to see Helen—you know, my roommate—tride in the 
American Royal Horse Show. Also, I may want to 
do some shopping while in Kansas City, as it will 
be no time until the Christmas dance and I need a 
new formal. Really, Mother, my last year’s formal 
doesn't look half as good as we thought it did. 

Please be a honey, Daddy, and send me a check 
before next Friday. 

Loads of love, EMILY 


Dear Emily: Just received your letter of Novem- 
ber 1. I thought we agreed that your allowance was 
ample, and your Mother says you have plenty of 
clothes until you come home Christmas. I'll send 
you enough this time to go to the Horse Show 
because I think you should see it, but after this, 
it is up to you to make your check last the entire 
month. 


~—-H— - 


Eprror’s Note: The Consumer Clinic 
and the course in budgeting called “Per- 
sonal Finance” are on the junior-college 
level—but they will be of interest to high- 
school people, and may suggest an idea for 
the high school’s consumer-education 
course. College girls are apt to spend too 
much of their monthly allowance during 
the first week or two after it is received, on 
trifles, and have no money left during the 
last two weeks for important purchases. 
That is also true of young stenographers and 
shop boys just out of high school. This arti- 
cle shows how better habits can be taught. 
Miss Williams is consultant, and Miss Frost 
is assistant, in the Consumer Clinic of Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Mo. Stephens Col- 
lege is the home of the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education. 


You might tell Mother and me something more 
about what you are doing in your next letter. We 
are all fine here, and Jack is getting lots of kick out 
of being captain of the football team. The team 
plays Patton High next Friday and Jack anticipates 
a hard fight. Mother sends her love. 

Lots of love, Dap 


To parents whose daughters have just 
turned college age, Emily's letter will no 
doubt be a familiar theme. But to parents of 
girls who learn there’s a sense of fun in 
budgeting, such letters are antiquated—or at 
least fewer are written. 

There is no better time to learn budgeting 
than during one’s first year in college, and 
the chances are nine out of ten that the 
habit of budgeting has not been learned 
up to then. This may be the girls’ first ex- 
perience in handling larger sums of money, 
and they need instruction just as they would 
when assuming any new responsibility. Girls 
at this age are full of pep and enthusiasm 
for anything they enjoy doing, so why not 
present this financial problem in a way that 
will appeal to them, and let them give to 
its study some of their seemingly unlimited 
energy? 

This was the idea behind the setting 
up of the Consumer Education Clinic at 
Stephens College in the fall of 1939, and 
here, briefly, are the aims of this Clinic: 

To help Emily find where her money goes 
by making an accurate record of daily ex- 
penditures in her Personal Finance Book. 
To help Emily learn to budget her allow- 
ance by planning expenditures so that these 
yield her the greatest possible satisfaction, 
both now and in the future. 

Budgeting, under the course title, “Per- 
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sonal Finance”, was a required course dur- 
ing the first semester, 1939-40, for the juniors 
of Stephens. Many girls protested when re- 
quired to account for their daily expendi- 
tures, and most of them had an aversion to 
budgeting. Some argued that it wasn’t neces- 
sary, or that it was too much trouble to 
bother with. During the second semester, 
however, Personal Finance was made an 
elective course. This made it possible for 
us to work with smaller groups and with 
individuals. One hour of credit was given, 
and forty girls were chosen to help re- 
organize, evaluate, and popularize the proj- 
ect. 

This group, divided into five classes, met 
once weekly, and at appointed times had 
individual conferences with the Clinic Con- 
sultant. In this manner budgeting was pre- 
sented to the students along channels in 
which girls are vitally interested. 

It was from our experience with these 
small groups and with individuals that we 
found budgeting can really be fun for col- 
lege young people. For they mastered the 
details of bookkeeping within a short time, 
and from then on they learned the skills of 
planning expenditures. 

Our special group of college girls soon 
learned that budgeting “pays”—not only in 
terms of financial savings but in other bene- 
fits as well. For instance, instead of grabbing 
a sweet roll and coffee at the tea room about 
ten o'clock in the morning, as is the habit 
of those who like to sleep late, the girls on 
budgets got up in time for regular break- 
fast in the dining room—net savings, ten 
cents. The late-sleepers actually paid twice 
for breakfast, because regular dining-room 
meals are included in the tuition. With sav- 
ings from this and similar “unnecessaries”, 
the students set aside an emergency fund for 
spur-of-the-moment celebrations, forgotten 
birthdays, and unexpected guests. Their 
cry was no longer, “Roomie, darling, I'm 
financially embarrassed, please lend me a 
dollar.” 


This special fund was also drawn upon 


when there was an educational trip on hand. 
Shirley may not have known when she 
planned her March allowance that “Ham- 
let” would be in St. Louis on March 16. 
However, when the time came she drew on 
her emergency fund and went right along, 
without asking Dad or “Roomie darling” 
for more money. 

It need hardly be said that sound money 
management by students is also of immedi- 
ate value to parents. Many times parents 
make heavy financial sacrifices for their chil- 
dren’s education. If daughter Sara can 
acquire a sense of values she will spend more 
intelligently, thus easing her grasp on Dad's 
pocketbook, and she will undoubtedly feel 
more appreciation for his budgeting prob- 
lems. 

One day Patty came to the Clinic beam- 
ing, and fell into a chair with these words, 
“Oh, I'm so terribly thrilled. I've been on 
a budget for three months and saved up 
enough so that when Daddy sent my May 
allowance, I sent it back to him. My sister 
wrote me that now I am Daddy's favorite 
daughter, since none of his other three 
daughters has ever returned any of her al- 
lowance to him.” What satisfaction budget- 
ing had given to Patty and her family in 
the short space of three months! 

So we saw the girls, as budgeting was prac- 
tised, beginning to realize how much of 
Daddy’s money they spent unnecessarily. 
They saw more angles to managing money 
than they dreamed existed, and took pride 
in being better consumers. 

“Why, I can make my money last until 
the end of the month instead of being broke 
the fifteenth,” and “I can have more worth- 
while things if I plan ahead instead of drop- 
ping nickels and dimes along the way,” and 
“I had no idea where my money was going 
until now.” These were typical remarks. 

Our example of the proverbial “poor- 
little-rich-girl” seems to fit in here. Jane 
thought she had no need for learning the 
fundamentals of budgeting. She received 
$75 per month, not including a separate 
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clothes allowance. Needless to say, this is an 
unusually large allowance for a college girl. 
Jane was willing to record her expenditures. 
But why should she budget? She always had 
$200 to $300 ahead in the school bank, and 
could have more for the asking. Why should 
she limit her tea room allowance, as did the 
other girls who kept budgets?—except that 
it might be better for her health not to eat 
too much rich food. Why shouldn't she go 
to every movie in town?—except that her 
time might be spent more wisely in reading 
current periodicals, newspapers and good 
books, or by getting acquainted with more 
girls on the campus, or by snatching a few 
extra winks of sleep. Why should she spend 
time figuring out which soap is best for the 
money and therefore save a few pennies?— 
except that knowing how to spend intelli- 
gently might come in handy in the uncer- 
tain future. 

This brings us to one of the most popular 
appeals of budgeting to college age girls— 
its carry-over value to marriage. It hadn't 
occurred to Jane that she might someday 
marry a man whose salary is little more than 
her present allowance, and that she might 
have to know the principles of stretching 
the family dollar to make ends meet. Nor 
did Jane appreciate the fact that budgeting 
helps to make for happier marriage relation- 
ships, free from petty squabbles over ex- 
penditures and worries over unpaid bills. 

After several conferences with the con- 
sultant, Jane was converted to this line of 
thinking, came to the Clinic regularly to 
balance her book on the adding machine, 
and soon learned that budgeting was both 
fun and worthwhile. 

It was surprising to see how interested 
these 18-year-olds were in the question of 
financing their future homes. In view of 
this interest, we showed them that Personal 
Finance sounds a note of preparation for 
the monetary relations of the marriage part- 
nership. We helped them to realize that 
budgeting would be indispensable to them 
when they married their just-out-of-school 


sweethearts, who may earn $100 to $175 per 
month. Consequently, budgeting became 
more than an arithmetic exercise, for all the 
while the girls were projecting this work 
into the future, imagining how they could 
make their husbands’ salaries stretch to 
cover wardrobes, a car, a “cute” apartment, 
evenings out, and later the babies they 
planned to have. This approach seemed to 
win over the students immediately. 

Lynn, small, spirited, California girl, 
changed her attitude toward budgeting dur- 
ing her first conference, when she realized 
that living within Jim’s salary (Jim was the 
boy back home) would take clever manage- 
ment. Lynn became our most regular con- 
feree on Personal Finance. As a result, 
Lynn, we believe, will become a better help- 
mate to her husband. 

“Why, I had no idea it costs so much just 
for two people to have an apartment, a car, 
a few clothes and three meals a day,” Lynn 
had said when she set up a tentative budget 
for her first year as Mrs. Jim Rowe, on $125 
per month. 

“That is just the point, Lynn,” advised 
our Consumer Clinic Consultant, “the 
necessities of life can cost you that much and 
more, or much less if you know the ways to 
reduce them. You can plan meals according 
to your income and needs, and do your own 
cooking. You can care for your clothes, such 
as altering, mending and washing. You can 
cut down personal expenses by doing your 
own hair. If you do these things willingly 
and cheerfully, you will help lay the finan- 
cial basis for a happy home for which you, 
Jim and your children will always be grate- 
ful.” 

In the Clinic we do not lose sight of the 
girl who plans to work immediately after 
graduation from college. If she is to be en- 
tirely on her own away from home, then she 
should plan expenses by the week or the 
month for room, board, lunches downtown, 
clothes, transportation and amusement. She 
should also set aside an emergency fund to 
draw on in case of sickness, unexpected 
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dental work, an occasional week-end trip, 
and enough for a ticket home. Such a fund 
is not only practical but is good for her 
peace of mind. It gives a nice sense of se- 
curity and helps build up the “ego”. Girls 
should be encouraged to accumulate such 
a fund, no matter how little, for it takes 
time for the happy-go-lucky college lass to 
adjust to the business world, and to be able 
to save something out of her salary. 
Probably the subject next to marriage in 
the college girl’s heart is her wardrobe. In 
our approach from this angle the student is 
given inventory sheets. She takes stock of 
her wardrobe and other personal posses- 
sions, including everything from daytime 
and evening dresses to cosmetics and room 
furnishings. She lists original costs, the year 
in which an item is bought and the years 
she expects to wear an item. She is often 
amazed when she sees the total price tag on 
her belongings. Then she does a bit of 
analyzing and decides what is needed to 
augment her wardrobe for the coming year. 
At this point, Mary comes in for a con- 
ference with the Clinic Consultant, who 
criticizes—or praises, as the case might be— 
her choices. The Consultant gives practical 
suggestions, for example, on the selection 
and care of hosiery for long use; on the ad- 
vantages of quantity purchases—three identi- 
cal pairs of hose will give Mary the wear 
of about five pairs bought singly, because 
when one mate has “worn” she can match 
up the good mate with the remaining two 
pairs. The Consultant also advises Mary 
whether she needs or simply desires various 
items listed, and she often refers students 
to the Stephens Clothing Specialist for in- 
formation on the quality of materials, their 
care, suitable colors, and the like. Mary's 
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choices depend on her future plans, of 
course, on whether she will be in school 
again, work, remain at home, or marry. 
Such details add interest to the study and 
often are “eye openers” to students who are 
on their way to wiser consumership. 

Personal Finance, as the title indicates, 
centers upon the needs of the individual, 
for no two cases can be dealt with exactly 
alike. We must look into each girl's financial 
and social background, her present school 
program and her future plans. 

This brings to light another reason why 
budgeting is fun. That we are primarily 
interested in ourselves is taken for granted. 
We want to know how to improve ourselves 
and our manner of living. Then naturally 
our students are ready and willing to co- 
operate with us in the analysis of their 
financial problems. The process betters their 
standard of living rather than leaves them 
bound to the inelasticity of an unplanned 
income. The ability to budget will make 
their future husbands proud of them, and 
at the same time will relieve the men of a 
responsibility which should not be theirs 
when they are home from the daily drive of 
the business world. 

And so our special group of students 
learned to budget time, energy and money 
—and liked it. In short, this end was at- 
tained first through use of the right appeals 
to the students; second, the project gained 
momentum of its own accord as students’ 
enthusiasm increased when they saw what 
was accomplished month by month with a 
little concentrated effort. 

“Gee, I appreciate what Dad does for me 
more than ever since I learned to budget, 
and too, I know now the problems I'll face 
on Jim’s $125 a month.” 


Soundly Expressed 


May I conclude by expressing the hope that the 
American Legion, in its commendable promotion of 
Americanism, will use the utmost care to be fair and 


reasonable. Teachers do not accept second place to 


any group of citizens in respect to patriotism as a 
class.—Hucu Nixon in The Massachusetts Teacher. 











17 Backward Glances at 


Selected from opinions 
of 150 former students 


COUNSELING 


By ROBERT HOPPOCK and LOIS DIEHL 


NE HUNDRED FIFTY graduates and drop- 
O outs, from as many different schools 
and colleges, were interviewed by students 
in one of the guidance courses at New York 
University to learn what guidance they had 
received in high school and what they 
thought of it. Some of the replies were so 
pertinent—and impertinent—that they may 
be interesting to other teachers, counselors, 
deans, and principals, and perhaps stimu- 
late their thinking as much as they did that 
of the interviewers. Since the reports speak 
eloquently for themselves, they are pre- 
sented here without further comment. 


A young woman interviewed has com- 
pleted six months of college and has at- 
tended several business colleges, art schools 
and vocational schools. She is now a “lady 
of leisure”, after many unsuccessful attempts 
at finding a job. When asked about the 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Guidance functions ef- 
ficiently in some schools, indifferently in 
others—and hardly at all in still others. 
What do former pupils—the graduates and 
the drop-outs—think of the guidance they 
received in school in the light of their pres- 
ent situations? Drawing upon interviews 
with 150 young people, the authors here 
present 17 cases which they consider of par- 
ticular interest to CLEARING HOusE readers. 
Those interviewed came from different 
schools in various communities. Doctor 
Hoppock is a member of the faculty of the 
School of Education, and Miss Diehl is em- 
ployed in the guidance service of the Regis- 
trar’s office, at New York University. 


guidance offered by her schools, she 
laughed. “Guidance? I never heard of the 
word. I don’t think that anybody on the 
faculty ever knew that I was in school, no 
less try to guide me. Oh, yes! Once I was 
late, and one of the deans said, ‘You'll never 
be a success if you are not punctual.’ Well, 
I'm not much of a success. Perhaps that’s 
the reason.” 


A seventeen-year-old Italian girl was 
forced to leave school recently. Because of 
the illness of her mother it was necessary 
for her to assist at home. Concerning guid- 
ance in her school she expressed great 
confidence, in both the counselor and the 
work that he does. The pupils had many 
group meetings with him, and she had 
several personal interviews about her pro- 
gram. When she was forced to leave school, 
he visited her home to see whether arrange- 
ments could not be made for her to remain 
at school. She insisted with enthusiasm that 
“he was kind and helpful at all times”. 


A man who recently graduated from 
medical school answered, “Oh, yes. We were 
guided—as to what room to go to! In public 
school everybody took the same courses 
regardless of ability, interests, or desires. 
In high school we elected our own courses, 
and in college and medical school we were 
entirely on our own except when our work 
wasn’t up to par, when we were called to 
task.” 


A not-too-bright seventeen-year-old boy 
left school to help in his father’s butcher 
shop. He said that his counselor had helped 
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him to get more shop periods in school, 
because he was good in that subject. He 
considered the counselor a “good guy” who 
always helped you. 


A girl about 21 was interviewed concern- 
ing vocational or other guidance received 
in high school. She had spent a little over 
two years in a straight academic course in 
a four-year high school when she was forced 
to leave because of finances. Before the girl 
entered high school she had known that, in 
all probability, she would never be able to 
finish. When asked why she had not en- 
rolled in some kind of vocational school to 
prepare for an occupation, she replied that 
since all of her friends were going to this 
school, she did not think she was making 
a mistake. She received no guidance either 
in elementary or high school. 


A graduate trained in mining engineer- 
ing was bitter. He said, “I received a physi- 
cal test to determine whether I was fit to 
work underground, but not until after I 
had completed my course of study. That's 
all. I did not pass my ‘physical’, so I’m 
working as a clerk today.” 


One graduate claimed that he had been 
completely misguided by his grade adviser. 
He had registered for a commercial course 
and found, at the end of four years, that he 
was not prepared for college. He tried to 
make up mathematics and language after 
graduation, but gave it up because he had 
to go to work and help his family. He 
remarked that the chances were that he 
could not have gone to college, anyway. He 
is now employed, is on the New York fire- 
men’s list, and hopes to be appointed 
eventually, although he is number five 
hundred and something on the list. 


A girl graduated from a large high school 
in Manhattan in June 1939 was one of eight 
hundred seniors. A month previous to grad- 
uation the entire class was interviewed 


individually, and those presenting the best 
possibilities were sent out on the jobs which 
were available. This girl, on the basis of 
good marks in the commercial field, pleas- 
ing appearance, and extracurricular activi- 
ties, obtained the best job available, which 
was that of typist-clerk in an educational 
institution. Before going in for her job- 
interview, she had to present herself to the 
personnel manager of her high school for 
inspection. She was told, very tactfully, what 
to wear, and suggestions were made as to 
possible improvements in manner and 
appearance. 

Naturally, she was well impressed by the 
effectiveness of the guidance which she 
received. However, she realizes that, in a 
school as large as this, many pupils whose 
records and personalities are either average 
or poor are overlooked. The Employment 
Bureau there, consisting of three persons, 
devotes full time to this work. The official 
adviser apparently takes little interest in 
any type of guidance, but is there merely 
to interpret the rules of the school to pupils. 


Harold graduated recently from a small- 
town high school in New Jersey. His aver- 
age in school was not very good, but he has 
a pleasing personality and can do well if he 
becomes interested. Guidance was almost 
imperative, but the high school provided 
none. There was one so-called adviser whom 
pupils might consult, but the pupils did 
not think him competent to give advice. 
This boy is still pretty much in the dark as 
to what field to enter, and the school has 
done nothing to assist in any way. 


Harriet graduated from high school with 
an average of 96 per cent in 1938. Prior to 
graduation, the high school held a “College 
Night”, where many of the pupils received 
information about near-by educational in- 
stitutions, but of course this was not much 
help to boys and girls without the means 
to go on to college, who included Harriet. 
She applied to a local university alumni 
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association for a scholarship aid grant, and 
was admitted to the university with scholar- 
ship aid. 

The high school had no guidance facili- 
ties except those of the overworked princi- 
pal’s office, which were not utilized by many 
pupils. The school made no attempt to 
place any of the graduates or drop-outs, and 
it was only through her own efforts that 
Harriet, obviously excellent college mate- 
rial, managed to go to college. 


Two other people were from a school 
which had provided some form of guidance 
throughout the pupils’ lives there. They 
were very much in favor of this: They had 
been taken on trips to different industrial 
plants, had been given talks by men and 
women well known in their respective 
fields, and had been shown movies of con- 
ditions in different industries. Guidance 
was included in classes, too, in composition 
work and reading lists. They had not real- 
ized how much guidance they were receiv- 
ing until they were out of school and could 
look back. 

One of these people is in college and 
the other in industry; they are both well 
adjusted, happy in their work, and both 
seem to feel that they owe this success to 
the guidance they received in high school. 


A precocious but exceedingly unstable 
girl of fifteen was transferred to a vocational 
school at her own request. She had enjoyed 
the academic work, but many of her friends 
had gone to the vocational school. However, 
this young lady was too mature for the 
other girls of her own age, was domineering, 
and managed to be in trouble with either 
pupils or faculty most of the time. A visit 
to her home and constant counseling at 
school resulted in a transfer to an academic 
high school. A letter from her indicates 
that she is better adjusted to her present 
surroundings than she was at the vocational 
school, where, she says, ““The work was too 
easy.” 


One “problem” boy of 16 usually sat with 
his back to his teachers. He had been trans- 
ferred recently from an academic to a voca- 
tional high school because of failure in his 
work, much “playing hookey”, and all 
around maladjustment. Now he was to 
prepare to go into some trade. During the 
first week at the new school, he gave every 
evidence of being thoroughly unhappy, but 
he did make a few friends among the faculty 
and pupils. His whole attitude changed 
within the next few months, and he is now 
an outstanding pupil in electric wiring. He 
fully appreciates the fact that guidance 
helped to change his entire outlook on life. 


One recent graduate comments, “I re- 
ceived so much advice and guidance that 
now I’m not sure what I want to do myself!” 
He criticizes the guidance given him on the 
grounds that it was general and lacked 
any practical value. 


A student in the third year of a denom- 
inational college says, “I am not conscious 
of ever having received any but religious 
guidance. I received plenty of that, and 
although I am still of the same religion 
I resent the amount of religious philosophy 
I had to take. It contributed a good deal 
toward my decision to leave college.” 


Miss R liked sewing and cooking in high 
school and decided to major in home eco- 
nomics in college. Her grade adviser told 
her that was a good choice because the 
field offered many opportunities and was 
not overcrowded. However, when Miss R 
arrived at college, she found that chemistry 
played a major part in her course. She just 
couldn’t pass chemistry. She had a confer- 
ence with the head of her department and 
switched to another course. She floundered 
around for another term, and _ finally 
dropped out. 


One recent college graduate says, “When 
I entered college, I expected to be inter- 
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viewed by an admissions committee. Noth- 
ing happened. I was notified by mail to 
register, and did so according to a mimeo- 
graphed form. I then expected to be advised 
by some representative of the University 
some time during my freshman year, but 
nothing happened. Meanwhile I read the 
many university bulletins and managed to 
interpret them correctly. 

“The years rolled by, but no one ever 


spoke to me about my progress, and I 
didn’t know where to go for guidance. Once 
or twice when I wanted to change elective 
courses I seemed to be annoying the depart- 
ment heads and instructors. Finally my 
senior year arrived, and I thought that 
surely now I would be interviewed. Nothing 
happened. I got my diploma, but I wonder 
to this day who evaluated my record and 
what they thought about it.” 


Recently They Said: 


“Gay, Tough, and Curious” 


This summer I had a conversation with a doctor 
about the education of his daughter. He seemed to 
feel that girls were definitely different from boys 
and therefore needed a different kind of education. 
Saying that his daughter seemed to show no special 
bent, he asked, “How, and for what, should we 
educate girls? Isn't it really, in the last analysis, for 
a happy life, and isn’t that something which is sel- 
dom if ever mentioned by educators?” Here is an 
answer given by one educator (Miss Elisabeth Irwin, 
principal of the Little Red School House, in New 
York City, where I used to teach). When asked what 
were her objectives for the children, she replied, 
“That they should be gay, tough, and curious.” 
Are these not, also, good objectives for recreation, 
for girls as well as for boys?—Susan Lee in Proceed- 
ings of National Recreation Congress. 


How About Some Truth? 


But have our schools not presented the facts? 
I wish I could say they have. But I visited a geog- 
raphy class not long ago which is far too typical of 
geography classes in the country over. The topic the 
children were discussing was the Southern States. 
The pupils told about the singing Negroes picking 
cotton, about the production of peanuts and sweet 
potatoes and tobacco and turpentine. Not one word 
about the ruin to which over-exploitation and soil 
erosion have brought thousands of acres of once 
fertile land in our south; not a word about the race 
problem; not a word about tenant farming in the 
entire lesson. The whole lesson gave the impression 
of dealing pleasantly with things of trivial impor- 
tance. . 

These are days of crisis. Our parents must de- 
mand that their children be taught the truth, un- 


pleasant though some of it may be; our teachers 
must be fired with a new zeal to study and to teach 
the truth. We must not kill private energy and 
initiative. But we must so regulate it that our 
heritage will be conserved for the good of all. Our 
children must not rise up to call us cursed. We 
must plan—plan wisely—or we shall perish.—Epwin 
H. Reever in Social Education. 


How to Make Friends, Etc. 


Under our present system, a youngster is taught 
practically everything on earth save the one thing 
requisite for a happy life—how to get along with 
other people. Each year sees new novelties added 
to the curriculum: tap dancing, flower arrangement, 
window trimming, endless devices for enriching 
one’s personal store of information and catching the 
elusive penny. But where will you find a class on 
that most indispensable of all human arts—how and 
when to keep your mouth shut. It is a safe bet that 
more careers have been crippled by ignorance on 
this subject than by all the other handicaps put 
together.—Elsie Robinson, syndicate feature writer. 


Neat Creeds in Chaos 


I see hundreds of faculties all over the country 
evolving philosophies of education in a world with- 
out philosophy, in an era when the greatest minds 
are without stability, and our best new poets—like 
W. H. Auden—are preoccupied with the role of an 
artist in a period of transition. A philosophy of 
education implies a philosophy of life. It is pathetic 
to read these pedagogical creeds that are so ob- 
livious of the collapsing order. Glib and complacent 
are their slogans about evaluative criteria and areas 
of experience.—Grorce H. Henry in The English 
Teacher. 











THE CASE AGAINST 
the PAID ASSEMBLY 


By 
ELLEN BOOTHROYD BROGUE 


NE OF THE most frequent projects 
O sponsored by the faculty or some or- 
ganization of the high school for the pur- 
pose of raising money is the paid assembly. 
Its simplicity and certainty recommend it 
most favorably to the principals and facul- 
ties of those schools which lack a modern 
system of pupil participation in the control 
of the extracurriculum, and who, finding it 
necessary to supplement the activities’ fund, 
set about after the fashion of a former era 
to raise the money themselves. Commercial 
agencies and traveling troupes lend them- 
selves most conveniently to aid in disposing 
of the task expeditiously and painlessly. The 
pupils, always ready to skip a class even 
though the lesson is deferred to a later date, 
flock to the programs in such numbers that 
a goodly surplus is left in the treasury after 
deduction of the agency commission. 

The paid assembly is also a favorite 
method employed by student councils, or 
organizations acting under the supervision 
of student councils, in recruiting funds with 
which to finance the extracurriculum. They, 
like the teaching force, are so gratified with 


Eprror’s Note: Where a school devotes 
more than a few assembly periods a year to 
paid programs, the author believes, the 
school’s work and the pupils are the losers: 
“This money-making device is out of char- 
acter in the public secondary schools of a 
democratic America.” Mrs. Brogue is a 
member of the staff of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
which has headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


the results of the paid assembly that they 
repeat the project time and time again. In 
some schools it is a weekly performance. 
Light opera, magicians, marionettes, and 
lecturers provide entertaining and worth- 
while shows, although some of the assem- 
blies are of mediocre caliber. 

But it makes no difference to the pupil 
audience whether the programs are excel- 
lent or poor. Of course each pupil would 
prefer entertainment in harmony with his 
individual tastes, but he is perfectly willing 
to forego his preferred diversion in order to 
escape the monotony and possible embar- 
rassments and irritations of the classroom. 
In his eagerness to secure the coveted respite 
he will beg, borrow, or steal a dime, if he 
has none of his own, in order to follow the 
crowd. Oftentimes lunch money or money 
intended for the necessary incidentals of 
school life is confiscated for this purpose. 

In consequence of all these factors, the 
paid assembly is a popular and profitable 
method of filling the coffer in many schools 
which are not overly particular concern- 
ing the real function of the assembly and 
the methods by which the aims and pur- 
poses of education are achieved. 

It is a questionable practice on the part 
of either the school administrators or the 
official representatives of the student gov- 
ernment to usurp a class period of the 
regular curriculum for the purpose of pro- 
viding cheap entertainment in order to re- 
imburse the activities’ treasury. Even 
though the entertainment provided be of 
superior quality, it is still questionable. The 
chief reason why paid assemblies are so 
profitable is because they take place during 
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time stolen from the daily program—time 
which cannot be made up. The same enter- 
tainment given during out-of-school hours, 
in most cases would not attract a sufficiently 
large audience to liquidate the expenses. 

It must needs be dire urgency which 
would justify the appropriation of valuable 
class time for other than its rightful use. 
And when such misappropriation of a cur- 
riculum period becomes habitual, it is a 
sure sign of the degeneracy of the profes- 
sional tone of the school administration. 

Perhaps the principal hides behind the 
excuse that only one hour a week is not 
too much time to steal from the academic 
routine in order to raise money to buy new 
uniforms for the band or to provide blazers 
in the school colors for the cheerleaders. 
However, one must think in terms of the 
number of pupils who attend assemblies 
and the number to be benefited by them. If 
one thousand pupils attend an assembly 
each week for six weeks, six thousand hours 
of irreplaceable time have been sacrificed to 
purchase uniforms for perhaps twenty-five 
band members. Six thousand hours—seven 
hundred fifty regular working days, or more 
than eight months—given by the thousand 
pupils to benefit twenty-five pupils, and 
that in a very material way only. 

It is well understood that a series of as- 
semblies has a legitimate place in the calen- 
dar of the school year. While these pro- 
grams should, in general, reflect the life of 
the school and should be planned and pre- 
sented by the pupils, under faculty guid- 
ance, it is proper to occasionally secure 
programs through the extension division 
of a state university or through booking 
agencies. They furnish a variety which can- 
not be achieved otherwise, but should never 
comprise a large part of the total program. 
No matter what the cost of providing such 
programs, they should be presented to the 
student body free of charge. 

There is yet another angle to the paid 
assembly. Few teachers steadily employed at 
guaranteed salaries are aware of the keen 


economic stress in the lives of many of their 
pupils. For the past eight or ten years it 
has been extremely difficult for more fami- 
lies than one likes to think to provide the 
necessities of life and keep up an appear- 
ance of respectability, without the added 
burden of unnecessary expense to their chil- 
dren in the public schools. 

That boys and girls have been humiliated 
by teachers, in the presence of their class- 
mates, because they lacked the dime to ad- 
mit them to the paid assembly has been 
reported more than once. In these instances 
the teachers were forced to perform a duty 
for which they were being paid (often in 
tax money collected in part from the hard- 
pressed parents of pupils whom they pub- 
licly mortified), because these pupils neces- 
sitated their presence in the classroom. 

As has been previously hinted, pupils will 
go to almost any length in order to escape 
the embarrassment of being left behind 
when the other members of the class troop 
to the auditorium, perhaps for some tawdry 
entertainment not worth crossing the room 
to witness. School administrators would do 
well not only to guard their charges against 
programs unworthy of presentation in a 
secondary school, but, insofar as it lies with- 
in their power, to protect that portion of 
the student body which is liable to suffer 
embarrassment because of a financial status 
over which it has no control. It should be 
something very worthwhile and important, 
indeed, to warrant the mass attendance of 
pupils from their classes. 

On rare occasions parents would not ob- 
ject to a paid assembly, but patrons, even 
of the more well-to-do class, do object to 
such an assembly being held at frequent 
intervals for the sake of the team, the band, 
the glee club, or for no apparent reason at 
all. Principals should give the matter care- 
ful consideration before granting permis- 
sion to any group or organization to hold 
a paid assembly. This money-making device 
is out of character in the public secondary 
schools of a democratic America. 
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The most observing principal that I know states 
that men applicants fall into two classes: some 
wear double-breasted suits, others Phi Beta Kappa 
keys. F. I. G. 


e 
Our New Principal 


There’s nothing that quite equals the state of 
mind you get in with the advent of a new prin- 
cipal. All summer long you knew just which candi- 
date would make the grade and you lined up your 
work accordingly. Then, in September, the board 
leads out a dark horse. 

You chuck out your plan book with the lessons 
outlined six weeks in advance—he says he likes 
plans made just one day ahead. 

You get some real snazzy ideas at the World's 
Fair for your club and you are rarin’ to use them. 
Two months drift by. No provisions for clubs in 
the curriculum. Something funny in Denmark. You 
approach your lawful superior. 

“Are there to be clubs this year?” 

“Yes, if there is a need for them.” 

Half a dozen youngsters have asked about them 
so you feel there is a need. You tack a notice on 
the bulletin board asking your fellow pedagogues 
to notify their classes. At the first meeting, no one 
shows up. Something putrid in Denmark. You 
question the children. 

“Miss X says the principal does not approve 
of clubs.” 

Well, that’s that. Saves you a lot of work any- 
how. G. L. 

© 


Not a “Subject” 


An elderly teacher declaimed to the counselor: 
“Bob wastes time in study hall and doesn't have 
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Epitor'’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe Ciearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


enough to do. Will you please see that he adds a 
fourth subject to his program?” 

An investigation revealed that Bob was taking 
four subjects. One was typing. That wasn’t taught 
in those “good old days” and, therefore, doesn't 
require any work and is not a “subject”. S. W. 


© 
My Darling Pupils 


Sometimes I wish my pupils did not have such 
good memories. 

Before the tardy bell rang the other morning 
Frank, who is no longer in my classes, stopped to see 
me. While we were talking, Jane joined us. 

“That's a cute dress you have on, teacher,” she 
said kindly. 

“Thank you,” I replied, adding, “It’s old.” 

“Yeah, she’s had it ever since I've been in high 
school,” contributed Frank. R. E.R. 


© 


Why don't administrators ever ask the advice of 
the common or garden variety of teacher? Even a 
clock that isn’t running is right twice a day. 

E.E. P. 


© 


Financial System 


The customary procedure for a_private-school 
headmaster to take when about to cut teachers’ 
salaries is to offer “a great opportunity for sacri- 
fice in your school”; a “chance to share in a great 
educational adventure”; a “challenge to stand 
united in the hour of crisis”; a “chance to exer- 
cise your stake in the school.” 

A teacher who has been through two of these 
“purifying experiences” finds they usually mean the 
teachers are called upon to pay debts concerning 
whose contraction the teachers had nothing to say. 
In both instances, when teachers complained their 
living conditions would be lowered, they were told 
they were not competent to pass on financial mat- 
ters. A request for an accounting of deficit was taken 
as an insult by the headmaster. 

It is interesting to speculate how such a method 
could be applied by teachers to creditors, telling 
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the grocer, for instance, he'd better knock some- 
thing off the bill if he wanted to keep his cus- 
tomer’s good will, or the landlord that he'd be 
missing a wonderful opportunity “for spiritual ele- 
vation” unless he made a “voluntary contribution” 
to the welfare of his tenant! 

While we're at this game of “turnabout”, 
wouldn't it be all in the interest of equalizing things 
if teachers could collect deposits and down pay- 
ments before starting a new job, and collect interest 
on carrying charges or delayed salaries the way the 
utilities and department stores do from them? 

B. W. 


© 


It's the girls who upset our school budget. A 
member of our custodial service recently remarked 
that the consumption of soap and paper towels in 
the boys’ room increases ten-fold everytime a new 
girl pupil is enrolled. F. I. G. 


© 


Plug the Keyhole, Too! 


A news dispatch informed the nation a week or 
so ago that one veteran college professor always car- 
ries eight pipes in his coat pockets. 

Wonder how many country schoolmasters wish 
they could afford eight—or better yet—dared smoke 
even one and that in their boarding-house bedrooms, 
with the shades drawn and the door and windows 
bolted? 

About the only smoke a lot of those poor fellows 
inhale is that from the big black cigar of the rotund 
car dealer who calls on the first day of every month 
for his little shell-out. J. B. V. 


© 


Occupational Snobbery 


Why do two-thirds of our boys and girls spend 
their school years dreaming of entering “white 
collar” occupations when only one-third of the 
adult population is so employed? Is Johnny, who 
wishes to be a physician so that he can drive a 
Packard, chiefly responsible? Here's what he’s up 
against: 

Teacher, to the bey who has struggled ineffectu- 
ally with Latin: “Don’t you want to amount to 
anything? More than likely you'll end up as a 
mechanic or a factory worker!” 

School administrator: “There’s no place in this 
high school for the boy or girl who can’t pass Latin 
and Algebra and like it!” 

Parent, concerning son who was being forced, 
despite serious scholastic difficulties, to take a col- 


lege prep course and plan for law school: “I want 

Mike to be a lawyer so that when other fathers 

boast about their sons I can boast about mine.” 
Cc. W. F. 


© 


Quite So! 


A schoolboy’s definition of futility: 

“Futility is when nobody does anything about 
anything but, if anybody did do anything, it 
wouldn’t amount to anything anyhow, so nobody 
takes any interest in anything and there isn't 
anything to amount to nothing because nobody does 
anything. It’s really a state of mind, if you know 
what I mean.” 

Yes, we know, son. We've taught school a long 
time. E. E. P. 
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A notice that our principal has stopped work- 
ing in his office in the evenings ever since the Board 
of Education ordered some new home-economics- 
room refrigerators which are equipped with locks. 

A. W. 


© 


Pass the Cream, Please 


I used to think that the trouble with my teaching 
was that I was heroically trying to pour two quarts 
of liquid into one pint brains. But just lately here 
I've begun to have the horrible feeling that all these 
years I've been pouring brook water, tadpoles and 
all, into Wedgwood cream pitchers! N. J. W. 
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Education for Modern Living 


The office practice teacher in a nearby high 
school is a young man with an extremely pleasing 
personality. It is reported that the young ladies in 
his classes are frequently distracted by this educa- 
tional adornment. 

One day a pupil threw caution to the winds 
and bluntly asked, “Now that we have learned to 
operate all of these calculating machines, don't you 
think that you might give us some lessons on ‘How 
to sit on the boss’ lap?’” A. W. 


© 


If we teachers can’t educate our pupils properly 
through the usual channels we'll just have to dig a 
few new ditches. E.E. P. 








JUNIOR High FOOTBALL 


2 schools enter the controversy with plans 


By ROSCOE VAN DYKE 
1 m Clarinda, Iowa 


HAVE read with interest your two recent- 
I ly published articles on football in 
junior high school. Frankly, I disagree with 
both viewpoints. 

Why is it necessary when speaking of or- 
ganized football in junior high to include 
all the fol-de-rols of a senior high or college 
program? Spring and summer practice, 
night games, and the like. Why is it neces- 
sary to lose sight of all the advantages 
gained from playing the game except the 
development of future gridiron greats? Let's 
use a little common sense. 

I am in charge of the athletic program of 
a small junior high school. We have what 
I, at least, term organized football. Our boys 
practice every night after school during the 
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Eprror’s Note: “We Want Football in 
the Junior High School,” by A. R. Cohen, 
appeared in the March 1940 CLEARING 
House. It was a plea for organized football 
on the seventh- to ninth-grade level, to ex- 
tend the feeder system that ends in college, 
the Rose Bowl, and the professional sport. 
In the October 1940 issue J. J. Deisenroth’s 
“No Thanks, Coach!” retorted that or- 
ganized football has no place in the junior 
high school. In the two brief articles com- 
prising this feature, the authors explain the 
more or less de-emphasized football pro- 
grams conducted in their junior high 
schools, to round out the argument. Mr. 
Van Dyke is in charge of athletics in the 
Clarinda, Iowa, Junior High School. Mr. 
Saltis is junior-high-school football instruc- 
tor in the Stow Township School, Stow, 
Ohio. 


months of September and October, and we 
schedule three or four games which we play 
after school or on Saturday mornings. We 
get a little publicity but I take care that it 
isn’t too much. Consequently there is no 
great pressure on the boys or their coach 
for a winning team. 

Talk about developing sportsmanship— 
junior high is the place to do it. Inciden- 
tally, we develop some pretty fair football 
players also. 

These junior-high boys are going to play 
football. They love the game, and if we do 
not give them an opportunity to play under 
supervision they are going to play without 
supervision in every vacant lot they can 
find. 

Before initiating the junior-high-school 
football program in our city we annually 
had several football injuries, some minor 
and some not so minor, among our junior- 
high boys. This condition has been marked- 
ly improved since the start of our program. 
We provide adequate protective equipment, 
and above all, we control the size of the op- 
ponents of our boys. It is true that these 
lads should not be required to tackle and 
block boys who are much heavier than they 
are. We also reduce the chances of injury 
by teaching the proper way to tackle and 
block. 

I agree that we are apt to lose sight of 
the educational values of competitive sport 
in the desire to produce winning teams, but 
it is my contention that through proper 
handling we have a golden opportunity in 
junior high school to realize all the benefits 
of competition, including the building of 
character and the development of better 
football players. 

If you want to know the real thrill of 
coaching, take over a junior-high job. The 
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pay isn’t very good, but to see your boys 
deriving real joy and real benefit from play- 
ing the game without having to worry about 
that increase in salary or keeping your job 
if you lose to Podunkville, try it. Don’t 
overemphasize and don’t worry about de- 
veloping football players. Just play the 
game, let your kids enjoy it and enjoy it 
yourself. 


By L. R. SALTIS 
2 . Stow, Ohio 


Mr. Cohen of the March 1940 CLEARING 
House and Mr. Deisenroth of the October 
1940 issue have started a debate, which I 
wish to enter, on the subject, “The Junior- 
High-School Football Situation”. 

We have had junior-high-school football 
in the Stow schools for two years and it has 
been a tremendous success, because of the 
fact that we play football for fun, with 


teams our own size, and we have scholastic 


requirements for participation. Junior-high 
football has solved our disciplinary prob- 
lems, for boys have been dropped from the 
squad for rule infractions in the school- 
room. Needless to say, very few boys are 
going to endanger the privilege of playing 
football by misbehavior. 

Our seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
have an enrolment of approximately 350 
pupils. Our program is not carried on to 
“feed” high school or college teams, but if 
boys learn to play football properly and 
thus lessen danger of injuries in high school 
or college, then a boost for junior-high- 
school football is in order. In two years of 
competition we have not had an injury re- 
quiring a doctor's care. Careful supervision, 
good equipment, and good scheduling are 
mainly responsible for this. 

As to equipment—most of the boys furnish 
their own, which they buy themselves or 
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borrow from the other boys. The high- 
school coach, Mr. Barr, has cooperated 
greatly and gives us his used equipment. If 
any other equipment is needed, we “chip 
in” or charge a small admission for our 
games. Therefore football does not make 
any severe calls on our school budget, which, 
as far as I know, does not include athletic 
expenses at all. The athletic association, an 
independent unit from the school, takes 
care of this expense. 

As to special physical examinations, I 
agree with Mr. Deisenroth that they are 
necessary. We take care of them in this way: 
The boys are assembled on a day when the 
town doctor would otherwise have an after- 
noon off, and he conducts physical examina- 
tions at a very nominal cost, which each boy 
pays. 

During my post-graduate work at the 
University of Michigan I have broached 
the subject of junior-high-school football to 
administrators, coaches, athletic directors, 
state supervisors of physical education, doc- 
tors, etc., and while some have disagreed 
with me, the majority have stated that if 
boys are supervised, and games scheduled 
with opponents of the same size, then foot- 
ball can be played in the junior high school. 

We have no night games; we have no foot- 
ball rallies that disrupt school; we have no 
neighborhood animosities; but the boys 
play football and are they having a good 
time! Seventh graders do not play—they 
can come to practice, learn to block and 
tackle, learn the rules, and they can hardly 
wait until the next year when they are 
eighth graders and have a chance to make 
the team. 

If you think that seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-grade pupils are not enthusiastic 
about football, drop in at one of our games 
sometime. 


I am wondering what in our public expenditure, or even in private expenditure, 
is giving us more value for our money than the ten cents per hour per child which 
is being spent in education in the State of New Jersey.—Roscor L. West in New 


Jersey Educational Review. 








FUN TOGETHER: 


When neighboring schools cooperate 


By GEORGE E. BOWMAN 


N THIS DAY when interscholastic competi- 
] tion is being questioned, pupils are 
asking themselves what activities they may 
adopt to provide the enjoyable social trips 
and excursions which were by-products of 
school contests of athletic, literary, and 
musical nature. 

Coaches have long recognized the motiva- 
tion of these trips in producing an excel- 
lence of performance which assured pupils 
a place on squads, teams, orchestras, bands, 
and the like. The motivation now has to be 
intrinsic in the activity, but can be supple- 
mented by certain arrangements and de- 
vices. The socializing values of intercourse 
with other pupils, in new or different situa- 
tions, cannot be denied. 

If prizes, competitive placing, and good 
natured rivalry must go, something must 
take their place while the change of em- 
phasis is being realized. 

A few examples may aid pupils and 
teachers to devise new procedures to fit 
their own situations. Each of the following 
ideas has actually been tried and proved 
successful in one or more situations with 
which I have come in contact. My pupils 
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Epiror’s Note: Mr. Bowman has here 
brought together a number of suggestions 
for cooperative activities of the neighbor- 
ing schools in a district. Details of opera- 
tion are varied, but the success of each idea 
is vouched for by the author. The author's 
own schools took part in some of these 
events, and the other plans have been re- 
ported to him by schools in other communi- 
ties. Mr. Bowman is superintendent of 
schools in Joes, Colo. 


have participated in some, others have oc- 
curred in nearby places, and still others 
have been reported to me by those in charge 
or by those who have participated in them. 

An exchange of assembly programs be- 
tween schools has worked out well in a 
number of instances. Pupils plan better and 
do more in the way of preparation when 
they know a program they are producing 
for their own student body will be repeated 
in a neighboring school. The exchange 
gives them two programs to enjoy for each 
one they prepare. 

Junior and senior plays require weeks of 
preparation and long hours of effort on 
the part of both casts and directors. One 
evening's performance is usually enough to 
provide for local needs. By exchanging 
presentations with nearby schools the re- 
sults of the preparation are enjoyed by a 
wider audience. Adaptation to different 
stages and varied properties provides an 
interesting problem in production. 

Socialization, poise, and cooperation 
rather than cut-throat competition are 
fostered by interschool playdays. All of the 
ordinary interscholastic sports, and many 
other types of plays and games, are adap- 
table to this type of activity. 

One school becomes the host for several 
neighboring institutions. Ordinary competi- 
tive games are stripped of their objection- 
able qualities by the selection of teams from 
the entire group, rather than from a single 
school. This is possible in football, basket- 
ball, volleyball, tennis, billiards, pool, table 
tennis, shuffle board, and the like. The 
emphasis is shifted from “anything to win” 
to a rational recognition of the excellence 
of the performance in both individual 
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action and in team cooperative spirit. 

Schools in the same general region can 
plan and execute pageants, operettas, ora- 
torios, and recitals with their combined 
talent. Often such efforts would be im- 
possible with small groups from an indi- 
vidual school. The product results in a 
great intercommunity gathering to witness 
the cooperative effort, as well as in the 
building of pupil friendships and special 
talent interests. 


Low-cost transportation can be arranged 
cooperatively among several schools acting 
together in planning for excursions of many 
kinds. Trips to points of regional interest— 
historical, geological, industrial, biological, 
and cultural—can be multiplied through 
cooperation among schools. 

Infinite variety of activities can be ar- 
ranged within the framework of these sug- 
gestions and of others that will suggest 
themselves from this brief discussion. 


Recently They Said: 


Bringing Science to Life 

The average science teacher may make her science 
instruction more worthwhile without actually re- 
vising the course that she is given to teach. She may 
do this by studying the needs, interests, and daily 
experiences of her pupils, and then interpreting 
each topic that she is given to teach in light of 
those needs. Upon examination she will find that 
for every topic of her traditional science course, 
there are numerous things which students need, and 
she can dwell on those things rather than on the 
academic points which science pupils have been 
forced to memorize for the past fifty years. 

If a teacher selects wisely the things that she is 
going to stress, she can require her pupils to study 
and learn those things. Unfortunately, many of our 
courses are breeders of laziness because the teach- 
ers have not the heart to require the pupils to 
work and learn the useless subject-matter that they 
are supposed to teach. A teacher who makes her 
students form habits of industry and hard work is 
doing her pupils and the nation a great service, and 
she can do it if she interprets her course of study 
with the needs and interests of her pupils in mind. 
—Jack Hupspetu in Journal of Arkansas Education. 


Success 


“To what do you attribute your success as a 
superintendent?” (Mythical question which might 
be asked of an administrator.) 

“I get the best experienced teachers available 
and as far as possible, let them alone—to do their 
work independently. They always come through, 
for they know that generally I trust them, and that 
Iam not going to interfere with them,” answers 
Superintendent A. 

Replies Superintendent B, “I make good teachers, 


out of raw material, if necessary. All I require is a 
person in whom I recognize a spark, an enthu- 
siasm for teaching, a willingness to try. Freely I 
give advice, and encouragement. I rarely have one 
to fail me.” 

Both types of administrators are valuable to the 
teaching profession. But there is an intense pride 
in creation to be felt by the second which is de- 
nied the first.—Lucretia Money in Mississippi Edu- 
cational Advance. 


Educational Spasms 


Progress in education has not been uniform 
on all fronts. Instead, it has advanced by spasms. 
We have seen tests and measurements, character 
education, curriculum revision, and safety educa- 
tion, for example, have their innings and then 
after their heat of newness subsided become com- 
mon-place issues along with others which go to 
make up the entire field. The spasmodic character 
of developments in education is not peculiar to 
education, however. Developments in other fields of 
learning have likewise been spasmodic. The tendency 
seems to be a more marked characteristic of educa- 
tion than of other fields, maybe because education 
is a newer field. . . . 

Ever since I can remember, I have heard educa- 
tors talk about the efficiency of business. I have 
never thought it was very efficient, by the way. 
If it were, we would not have the great economic 
waste of advertising, overcapitalization, labor dis- 
putes, unemployment, imperialism, war, and starva- 
tion in the midst of plenty. Nevertheless, the bulk 
of educators have believed in the efficiency of busi- 
ness and have introduced into education many of its 
features. The results of education's aping industry 
have been detrimental almost without exception.— 
J. R. SHANNON in Peabody Journal of Education. 








== SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


SUBVERSIVE: About 800 public-school textbooks 
will be studied by Prof. Ralph W. Robey, economist 
at Columbia University, for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, reports Consumer Educa- 
tion. Prof. Robey will abstract all textbooks in the 
field of consumer education, civics, history, eco- 
nomics, and sociology in general use in public- 
school systems. He is to seek “actual quotations 
which will illustrate the author's attitude toward 
our governmental and economic institutions.” The 
8,000 members of the NAM will receive the report, 
and are to take whatever action they consider ad- 
visable against books they believe prejudicial to free 
private enterprise, our society, and our form of 
government. According to the New York Times, 
Prof. Robey has long been one of the foremost 
critics of “the socialism of the New Deal”. The na- 
tional board of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women recently passed a resolution that 
selection of textbooks should be made by profes- 
sional educators—without regard to outside pres- 
sure groups: “The professional selection of text- 
books without outside pressure definitely falls 
within the principle of academic freedom.” 


WATERLOO: The Army doesn’t seem to like 
progressive education. Lieut. Col. William G. Hones 
tried it not long ago at the Staff and Command 
School, Fort Leavenworth, reports Richard L. Stokes 
in the New York Post, and was rebuked by his 
superiors. Hones had been assigned to lecture on 
the Battle of Waterloo. He appeared in class cos- 
tumed and made up as Napoleon. Speaking in the 
first person, he analyzed the strategic plan and 
failure of the French campaign. This made a deep 
impression on the class. But Hones’ superiors sternly 
reprimanded him for this undignified procedure. 
On the other hand, it may suggest a good idea to 
high-school teachers. 


GHOSTS: Dr. Clarence Linton recently reported 
widespread evidences of ghosts at Teachers Col- 
lege in a formal report to trustees of Columbia 
University, according to the newspaper PM. Soon 
after that, newspapers reported what is possibly 
the first arrest of a ghost in that vicinity. An in- 
vestigator for the State Education Department vis- 
ited the spook and ordered a master’s thesis. The 
ghost writer prepared the paper—and upon receiv- 
ing payment was arrested. 


INFRINGEMENT: Last fall teachers and school 
employes of Oshkosh, Wis., were ordered by the 


local board of education to refrain from discussing 
politics in school buildings and on school grounds, 
even in private conversations. A resolution con- 
demning this gag rule was adopted recently by the 
Wisconsin Education Association: “This is unde- 
niably an unjust infringement of the right of 
speech.” The resolution pointed out that “in all 
probability the board would not have issued such 
an order if they had thought the opinions being 
expressed agreed with their own.” 


MERGER: Consolidation of the CCC and the 
NYA, under the direction of the Federal Security 
Agency, is recommended by the American Youth 
Commission. This would relieve the War Depart- 
ment of responsibility for the CCC. And as the 
operations of the two youth services overlap at 
certain points, it would be a move for economy 
and efficiency, states the Commission. 


MOVIES: Three studies on the use of motion 
pictures in the classroom have been published by 
the Committee on Motion Pictures of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C. The Com- 
mittee has completed a 3-year program of evalua- 
tion of educational films. Findings have been ob- 
tained in demonstration centers in various parts of 
the country. The three studies published are: A 
School Uses Motion Pictures, Films on War and 
American Policy, and Projecting Motion Pictures in 
the Classroom. Other publications in the series 
will follow. 


PUZZLE: A textbook publisher is curious about 
a slip that he received from a school system, ac- 
companying a check for books ordered. The slip 
has the explanation that payment is for the item 
checked, and has a long list of departments or 
affairs for which money might be paid. Three of 
the items are: “Lowering Brooks”, “Moth Dept.”, 
and “April 19”. 


HEMISPHERICAL: The Pan American Student 
Chain is an organization of high-school and college 
students and teachers in the United States and 
Latin-American countries, which is intended to 
promote friendship and better understanding be- 
tween citizens of nations above and below the Rio 
Grande. The Chain was founded two years ago. 
Today it has numerous chapters in the United 
States, and in Mexico, Central America, and South 
America. Activities include interchange of letters, 


(Continued on page 384) 
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2 EDITORIAL —< 


The Worst Returns to Laughter 


ROFESSOR Cox in his December editorial 

maintains that “a deep social responsi- 
bility” ought to take itself more seriously. 
He feels especially that we schoolmen with 
our academic, lackadaisical, oh-well,-let’s-be- 
good-sports attitude, are permitting grim- 
faced authoritarians, without our sense of 
humor or sportsmanship, to dominate 
American life. 

So Professor Cox wants us to be grim- 
faced, too. 

With his hatred of authoritarianism we 
heartily and grimly agree, grimly enough, 
we honestly feel, to satisfy him. 

And we also hold with him that democ- 
racy is, unfortunately, not necessarily an 
evolutionary social achievement, but may 
be thrown to the dogs in an atavistic orgy 
by power-drunk, fear-drunk, or idol-drunk 
men. 

But we, as a matter of fact, are even more 
grim than Professor Cox, so grim that we 
have faith in the technique of laughter. 

Laughter is not always a mild, organic 
tickling resulting from complacent good 
humor. It is often a convulsive shaking re- 
sulting from the grim discovery that fraud, 
sham, deceit, and guile are masquerading 
as truth. 

Sigmund Freud was wrong as often as he 
was right, and he was both often enough. 
His notion that laughter is nerve relief 
which comes when repressions and inhibi- 
tions are released is certainly partly right. 
But he failed to note that laughter may be 
the symptom of far more significant relief. 
It is sometimes the triumphant ecstasy of 
man’s rebellion. It is the raucous, joyous 
sound with which man beats his breast in 
triumph when, from some peak in Darien, 
he sees and comprehends a vista of previ- 
ously undiscovered sham and hypocrisy. 


There is no laughter when men are 
dominated in thought, and deed, and fash- 
ion. Totalitarian states abolished laughter, 
for true laughter arises when individual 
man makes an individual discovery. Laugh- 
ter can exist only in freedom, for laughter 
is an experience in organic criticism. We 
laugh when we penetrate the mask of pre- 
tension and power. We laugh when we 
realize the incongruity of petty man setting 
himself up as infallible God. We laugh when 
we recognize the material masking as the 
sublime. Laughter is the excitement that 
comes when men, free to think, decide for 
themselves that the big, bad wolf is Peck’s 
bad boy hiding under a stolen hearth rug. 

Yes, there is silly laughter, and cruel 
laughter, and smug laughter, and nervous 
laughter, and hypocritical laughter, and 
even fearsome laughter. But there is above 
all the explosive, courageous, rebellious, 
triumphant laughter that peals from the 
mouths of daring men when they discover 
the teeth of the wolf snarling under grand- 
ma’s night-cap, and they mean to teach that 
big bad wolf his everlasting lesson. 

Well, perhaps this was not the kind of 
laughter Professor Cox objected to. We, 
like him, have little use for the sweetness 
and light kind of bespectacled benevolence 
that some people think is good medicine 
for a bad world. 

But we do believe that laughter is a so- 
cial mechanism before which falsities are 
bound to perish and hypocrisies bound to 
disintegrate. 

We believe that education for laughter 
is sound education, provided that one is 
taught to laugh at things that are truly 
laughable. Just as our schools should teach 
the things worth hating, the things worth 
loving, the things worth having, the things 
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worth living for, and the things worth dying 
for, so they should teach the things that 
deserve being laughed at. For a laugh may 
indicate a more courageous and determined 
refusal than a shifty and oblique word would 
imply. 

Swift laughed, and Aristophanes laughed, 
and Cervantes laughed. 


Perhaps what we need today is a great, 
brilliant laugher, a laughing prophet who 
can send through the world the pealing of 
loud sardonic mirth that will convulse us 
all in contemptuous discovery of the base- 
ness and pettiness of those forces aligned 
against the integrity of spiritual humanity. 

LEON Mones 


The Watchdogs of Grammar 


Teachers are the reactionaries of the professional 
language users. They are the ultra-conservatives of 
experimenters in language. The reason is quite 
patent: rules and logic of grammar become their 
fetish. They assume the role of watchdogs of the 
language as they found it. They view language as 
something static rather than dynamic because they 
don't want to doff their old grammar clothes. Many 
of these teachers still go about in their 1914 language 
dress. ... 

Why don’t all teachers make the blanket state- 
ment, along with most philologians and first rate 
writers, that there is not enough justification to 
make the old differentiation between “shall” and 
“will”, “should” and “would”, “who” and “whom”, 
“It is me” and “It is I’? Let them state further 
that it is not an unforgivable grammatical sin to 
split infinitives, if it makes more sweeping sentences 
and the meaning is clear; nor that the practice of 
ending sentences with prepositions is bad practice, 
if the sentence and meaning are enhanced by doing 
so. 

The whole affair would not necessarily have to 
end with this. Teachers could point out the once- 
accepted usages of all these, together with an ex- 
planation of the general language changes from 
Old and Middle English to the Modern English. 
But we should certainly not waste two to three 
weeks every year, from the sixth grade through the 
freshman year in college, trying to make students 
learn and use these outmoded forms correctly. .. . 

The basis for good usage is not historical effec- 
tiveness, nor grammatical logic, but rather a full 
mixture of imitation, grammarian prejudices, brief 
tradition, and a mere chance of clicking with the 
mass of users. 

Let's examine the forms under consideration. 
The distinction between “shall” and “will”, and 
“should” and “would” have for years been under 
fire. Dr. Otto Jesperson, one of the foremost lin- 


quistic authorities, says in his Philosophy of Gram- 
mar that “historically there was no separate future 
in the tense system of the English language”. . . . 

“Who” and “whom” are also losing their distinc- 
tion in spite of the fight made for them by teachers. 
Everyone would walk a mile to get out of the way 
of “whom”. Noah Webster, in 1783, denounced the 
distinction between “who” and “whom”. He said 
that common sense was in favor of “who”. S. A, 
Leonard in Current English Usage says that “Who 
are you looking for?” is established. The linguists 
rated it higher, as good usage, than any other group 
of judges appointed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. .. . 

“It is me” is so widely used it need hardly be 
defended. . . . Splitting infinitives is no longer an 
infraction of good usage. Even the purist Fowler 
says in Modern English Usage, “It is better to split 
an infinitive than to be either awkward or am- 
biguous.” George Curme, linguistic grammarian, 
says that “the much censored split infinitive is an 
improvement of English expression. At present it is 
widely used by our own best writers who feel its 
advantages. It is avoided by many, especially our 
minor writers who here follow the instructions of 
their school teachers.” .. . 

Why need we always be the butt of every wise- 
crack on language usage? Logically we should be 
the first to recognize best usage. That's our busi- 
ness. Why don’t we begin to realize that we should 
be pioneers and initiators rather than laggers and 
imitators? Unfortunately we're not even good imi- 
tators in these instances. Ten years after practically 
every first-rate established writer throws off some 
of the irrelevant impounded rules of the language 
stream, we still red-pencil and waste time, several 
weeks each year from the sixth to the twelfth grade, 
trying to make our students learn that which is 
already obsolete or at least obsolescent.—Harvey G. 
HUuMANN in Kansas Teacher. 

















= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —® 


Penalizing Married Teachers 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


The state of Wisconsin gives us one of the 
strangest doctrines for terminating the tenure of 
married women that has yet been produced under 
a tenure law. (The court, however, was divided in 
its opinion.) 

The married women teachers in a school district 
were employed under a contract which included 
a clause or stated policy that at the end of the 
school year no married women teachers would be 
employed. Prior to the expiration of these contracts 
the legislature had passed a tenure law granting 
tenure to all teachers who met the requirements. 
Several women teachers who were married and 
who obtained the right to tenure were notified that 
their services would not be required, so they noti- 
fied the board as follows: “Under the statutes of 
Wisconsin for 1938, I am a permanent tenure 
teacher. I shall be ready and willing to resume my 
teaching duties when school opens next fall.” 

The board, after receiving this notice, cited these 
teachers for inefficiency and after a hearing de- 
clared these teachers to be inefficient, and refused 
to reinstate them as permanent teachers. Upon ap- 
peal, the majority of the court held that these con- 
tracts were binding in spite of the tenure law. 

Fortunately, a learned and well written dissent- 
ing opinion by Justice Fowler states the law more 
in keeping with legal justice, weight of opinion, 
and the usual concept of the law of contracts. He 
writes in his dissenting opinion on the statement 
concerning the understanding that married women 
would not be employed again after the year, “I 
am unable to perceive that the statement consti- 
tutes a contractual agreement or involves any con- 
tractual element.” 

The dissenting justice, citing the law of contracts 
well recognized in this country (Williston on Con- 
tracts, Sec. 1), also holds “That a vontract must 
create a legal obligation or legal duty on the part 
of either party, hence the agreement not to be re- 
employed for another year was not a contract be- 
cause the board was under no legal obligation to 
reemploy these women teachers for another year 
when the contract was made for their employment 
for the past year. There could not be a waiver of 
the right of employment because there was no 
right of employment to waive. A waiver is the 
intentional relinquishment of a known right. When 


the contracts were signed tenure did not exist; 
therefore the teachers could not waive a right to 
tenure.” The dissenting justice found that the dis- 
charge for incompetency was not supported by suf- 
ficient evidence to sustain the dismissal of teachers 
on tenure. 

COMMENT ON CASE: The majority opinion com- 
pletely ignores the fact that the board of education 
is but a mere agent of the state and that the legis- 
lature has the power to change or modify any 
rule, regulation, or provision made by a local 
board. (Phelps v. Board of Education, 300 U. S. 319, 
57 Sct. 483, 81 L. Ed. 674.) Even if the statement 
did involve a contractual element, the legislature 
would have a right to change the policy of its 
agent, the board of education, when it created 
tenure, By the great weight of authority, neither a 
teacher nor a board can waive a right to tenure, 
since tenure of teachers is a policy made for the 
general public benefit. 

Boards of education are too apt to follow some 
prejudice and an economic consideration rather 
than give full consideration to the welfare of the 
children in school. Why should any public policy 
prevent any single class of individuals from follow- 
ing a profession and refuse them the right to live 
a normal married life? New York, New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, and other states have permitted married 
women to serve in their schools and have found 
many highly efficient and capable teachers among 
them, who have served pupils and community well. 

If a teacher is just as competent and efficient 
after marriage, a dismissal would be capricious. 
If a teacher is neglectful, incompetent and ineffi- 
cient, she ought to be discharged whether she is 
married or single. (Richards v. Dist. School Board, 
78 Or. 621, 153 Pac. 482.) Why not dismiss married 
men teachers for marriage, as well? Why discrimi- 
nate against one sex? This case should have been 
appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. (State ex rel 
Halvorson v. Anderson et al and others, Wis., 291 
N. W. 795, May 7, 1940.) 


New Board’s Powers 


Where a school board employed a principal un- 
der a two-year contract and after a period of one 
year canceled the two-year contract and gave the 
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principal a three-year contract in lieu of the old 
contract, the new contract was binding and a sub- 
sequent board of education could not undo what 
the former board had a legal right to do. A dis- 
missal of the principal for improper motive and 
without cause gave him the right to sue to recover 
his salary, including not merely the amount due 
at the time of the judgment, but full damages for 
the breach of the three-year teaching contract. 
(Horvat v. Jenkins Township School District, Pa., 
10 Atl. (2d) 390, June 2, 1940.) 


Transfer of Teacher 


A teacher who has a contract to teach in the 
public schools of a township, in such building, 
room and grade as may be designated by the board 
of education, has no right to refuse to teach in any 
school assigned to her. Nor may she successfully 
maintain an action in damages after she has refused 
to teach in a school other than the one verbally 
agreed upon when the contract was made. (Schauss 
v. Robinson School Tp. of Posey County, 24 N. E. 
(2d) 803, Jan, 22, 1940.) 


Dismissal of Tenure Teacher 


A school board must comply with the terms of 
a statute when providing for curtailment or altera- 
tion of an educational program in a school system 
which results in the dismissal of a teacher on 
tenure. 

Where a statute provides that curtailment or 
alteration of an educational program may be made 
upon (1) recommendation of the superintendent 
and (2) concurrence by the board of school direc- 
tors and (3) approval by the Department of Public 
Instruction, as a result of a substantial decline in 
class or course enrolments or to conform with stand- 
ards of organization or educational activities re- 
quired by law or recommended by the Department 
of Public Instruction, a school board cannot dis- 
miss an elementary teacher on tenure by passing 
a resolution abolishing a particular class. This is 
especially true if the pleadings admit that there 
was no substantial decrease in pupil population in 
the school district. 

Although the resolution suspending the teacher 
on tenure stated that there had been a substantial 
decrease of enrolment in the department or room, 
the board in passing such a resolution did not 
conform to mandatory provisions of the law. The 
reason for this was that the attempted alteration 
of the school district's educational program was 
not done upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent of schools or with the approval of the 
Department of Public Instruction. Therefore the 


attempt to suspend a teacher on tenure was un. 
lawful. 

An elementary-grade teacher's position does not 
involve any particular department or course of 
study. The elimination of a class does not amount 
to the abolition of a department or course. In this 
case the teacher's suspension was also held to be 
illegal because the statute further provided . . . 
“that in cases in which suspensions are to be made 
during the school term . . . professional employees 
shall be retained on the basis of seniority rights.” 
(Section 2 (b), 24. P. S. Par. 1126 (b) Penn.) 

Several additional elementary teachers had been 
employed subsequent to the teacher's dismissal, 
and these teachers were still employed by the board, 
(Bragg v. School District of Swarthmore et al, 
337 Pa. 363, 11 Atl. (2d) 152. Pa., Feb. 1, 1940.) 


Discharge on Contingent Basis 


In Minnesota, unless a school board notifies a 
teacher on or before April 1 of her discharge or 
change in assignment, her contract will continue 
for another year. 

A school board fearful of certain pending legisla- 
tion which it believed would reduce the income of 
the school district, passed a resolution as follows: 

“Whereas there is pending before the legisla- 
ture . . . certain bills which, enacted into law, 
would materially decrease the amount of income 
for said school district, for the ensuing years, and 

. . the school board . . . will be unable to deter- 
mine until on or about the g2nd day of April 1939 
whether such measure will become law, and... 
the said school board wishes in all fairness to all 
of their employees who come under the provisions 
of said Teachers’ Tenure Act to make no adjust- 
ment of salaries which are unwarranted by final 
circumstances which will be determined on the 
basis of whether or not the aforementioned bill 
becomes law: . . . therefore, be it resolved . . . that 
the assistant superintendent and all teachers now 
in the employ of said Independent School District 

. be discharged, effective at the close of the 
school year... .” 

The legislature did not pass the bills and the 
board thereafter reemployed all but a few of the 
teachers. One teacher who was not reemployed 
brought action to establish her status under the 
so-called Teachers’ Tenure Act. The court held 
that the discharge of all teachers was contingent 
upon the passage of the feared act by the legisla- 
ture, and since the legislature had not passed the 
bills all teachers were entitled to employment, as 
no individual teacher had been notified of termina- 
tion of her contract to take place at the end of the 
school year before April 1. (Downing v. Independ- 
ent School District No. 9, Minn., 291 N. W. 613.) 

















2% BOOK REVIEWS —< 


ORLIE M. CLEM and JOHN 


Founding of the American Public School 
System, by Paut Monroe. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940. xiv + 520 pages, $3. 
This is a monumental volume produced by the 

right man on the right subject. It should be on 

the five-foot professional shelf of every serious stu- 
dent of American education. 

In general, educational researchers are “gun shy” 
of the history of American education. Excellent 
materials are scattered indiscriminately here and 
there. Only a few workers have attempted thorough- 
going, comprehensive treatments of data. But here 
is a magnus opus by the father of all teachers of 
the history of education. Of all men in America 
fitted to write a history of the American public 
school, Dr. Monroe is the most capable. His capacity 
for meticulous research, his mature judgment, his 
ability to formulate generalizations, his genius in 
telescoping our entire history of education as a 
composite—these are some of the qualifications 
which set him apart from other men. We cannot 
evaluate or appraise this transcendent contribution. 
We can only admire. 


CARR DUFF, Review Editors 


For the serious student, the method of treat- 
ment in this volume is fascinating. It is not dry- 
as-dust documentary research. Though rich in sup- 
porting facts, the educational story moves with the 
majesty of an epoch. Dr. Monroe has done for 
American education what James Truslow Adams 
did for American history. Dr. Monroe hangs his 
scholarly and intriguing epic of American educa- 
tion on the following fifteen threads or chapters: 

European Antecedents of American Education; 
Apprentice Education in the Colonies; The English 
Scheme of Education in Virginia and the South; 
The Church-State School System of the Middle 
Colonies; The Town Schools of New England; The 
Latin Grammar School and Secondary Education 
in the Colonies; The Colonial College; Education 
Nationalized; Development of School Systems from 
1830 to the Civil War; Education Made Free, Edu- 
cation Democratized through Organization, Meth- 
od and Curriculum; Secondary Education, The 
Dominance of the Academy and the Rise of the 
High School; Higher Education; The Education 
of Girls and Women; The Teaching Profession. 





“Highly recommended”—Education Abstracts 





Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction 
By 
ELBERT LENROW 
Head of the English Department, Fieldston School 





F THIS key to 1455 of the better novels of the past 400 years The English 
Journal says: “This is the kind of bibliography needed in modern English 
classrooms in which literature is used as a means of meeting the current life needs 
and interests of young people.” Unlike other bibliographies, this one classifies the 
books included according to the topical interest and theme of each work. Every entry 
is annotated, and a full index lists alphabetically all titles, authors, and subject head- 
ings. A 50-page introduction discusses prose fiction in general education. 


371 pp. $3.00 
A Progressive Education Association Publication 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Story of Civilization (revised edition), by 
Cart G. Becker and FReperic DUNCALF. 
New York: Silver Burdett & Co., 1940. 
$2.40. 

The new edition of this admirable world-history 
text presents no fundamental change from the 
original 1938 version. It is naturally brought as 
nearly up to date as possible, and the new material 
(dealing with the European War) is presented with 
the same objectivity and meticulous scholarship as 
the rest. In spite of its encyclopedic range the 
work escapes being dull. 

Some outstanding features are its “streamlined” 
appearance, achieved through striking make-up and 
liberal use of the “bleeding” technique in its many 
illustrations; the arrangement of its references at 
the end of each chapter, whereby material is se- 
lected for varying intelligence and interest types; 
its topics for reports and original research; its really 
challenging questions, and what amounts to a 
small atlas arranged chronologically and topically 
in the last pages. The really magnificent illustra- 
tions are nearly all taken from contemporaneous 
sources. 

The work is organized on the unit plan, and 
some of the epigrammatic chapter-headings are 
minor masterpieces—sample: “How War Came Be- 
cause the Great Powers Were so Well Prepared for 
It.” 


If studying history with this text does not prove 
to be a real experience, the fault would probably 
lie with an ill-prepared or unimaginative teacher, 


GEORGE FREIMARCK 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, by Harry 
C. McKown and ALvin B. Roserts. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. xiv + 
473 pages. 

This book is an answer to many problems which 
teachers have faced in connection with a compre. 
hensive program of audio-visual aids. Briefly, it 
tells what others have done and how they did it. 
Some of the topics discussed are: What are these 
aids, which types are best suited to the various 
grade levels, how they can be utilized and in. 
tegrated. It also tells how much they cost, how they 
can be produced and where obtained. 

The theme that permeates the book is, “An aid 
should be actually taught—not merely displayed.” 

The volume is replete with fresh, practical and 
workable ideas that will be of invaluable assistance 
to the beginning as well as to the experienced 
teacher. The director of visual education in any 
system will find it to be a source book of recent 
best practices in the entire field of audio-visual 
instruction. Instructors who are engaged in training 
teachers in this important subject will find it to be 
a usable classroom text. P. S. MILLER 





appeal and interest: 


The Four Factors of Speech 
Discussion 


512 pages 





EVERYDAY SPEECH 
by SMITH, KREFTING, AND LEWIS 


The same attention to practical everyday student needs, and the same con- 
sideration for theory which characterize our successful English Activities 
Series, are apparent in this February, 1941, speech text for high schools. 


Based on a syllabus prepared by the National Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Speech in the Secondary Schools, the twenty-eight chapters in 
EVERYDAY SPEECH are organized in five parts, topics of immediate 


Improving Conversational Powers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Common Speaking Occasions 
Reading 


$1.68 List 
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Book REVIEWS 


Mental Hygiene: A Manual for Teachers, by 
. D. M. Grirrin, S. R. LAycock, and W. 
ing. New York: American Book Com- 

pany, 1940. 291 pages, $1.75. 

Here is a noteworthy book. Its authors have 
combined the contributions of psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and education in very happy degree. The value 
of these basic knowledges and procedures for the 
teacher, the school nurse, and the supervisor is 
made clear and convincing. The chapters on the 
diagnostic approach to classroom problems, gifted 
and handicapped children, and home and com- 
munity influences are sane and well balanced. 
Peculiarly valuable are the concluding sections deal- 
ing with the school—its organization and adminis- 
tration, the teacher, and mental-hygiene services. 

P. W. L. C. 


Learning To Live, by Lots H. Fiint, WAL- 
TER J. HOMAN, VERNON C. MICKELSON, 
NicHoLas Ruicctarpi, Harry E. Ty er, 
Henry T. Tycer. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1940. xxvi+473 pages, $2.25. 
This volume reflects the fruitful experiences of 

a half-dozen practical workers in California junior 

colleges. It is designed to aid the freshman student 

in orientating himself to college. It may be read 

with profit by the individual student or used as a 

text in orientation or guidance courses. The book 

is arranged in terms of seven areas, as follows: 

Living in College, Living with Yourself, Living 

with Your Family, Living with Others, Learning 

to Make a Living, Living in the Community, Liv- 

ing in the World. 

This cooperative contribution proposes to aid 
the college entrant in the enrichment of personality 
—in the words of the authors, “to have life and 
have it more abundantly”. They know from years 
of counseling and guidance that students have 
eyes, yet they do not see; ears, yet they do not 
hear. They know the loss in individual worth and 
to society at large because students move about in 
these “worlds half-realized”. Truly the authors say, 
“A college degree is no longer a guarantee for a 
successful life, if it ever was.” The writers define 
Learning to Live as follows: 

“Living involves all physical activities of the 
human being, and all of us should be concerned 
with the greatest physical efficiency. But living in- 
volves more than this. It means the enjoyment of 
life on the highest plane of which man is capable. 
This kind of living is sometimes spoken of as liv- 
ing completely or abundantly. Living abundantly 
is to be happy. It means enthusiasm and joy.” 

This volume does not presume to represent a 
scholarly contribution to the mature thinking of 
seasoned workers in the field. It is written for the 
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4 Important Books 


for 
VOCATIONAL DEFENSE 
TRAINING 








1. THE AVIATION MECHANIC by Norcross and 
Quinn. A complete up-to-date text for all who 
aim to become aviation mechanics. Accurately 
covers every subject the mechanic should know. 
Each chapter packed with useful information 
that will help the mechanic get his first job 
and aid him in holding it. Emphasizing air- 
plane construction, the book discusses materials 
and methods, gives a step-by-step picture of the 
building of a light, all-metal plane and a de- 
scription of how modern planes are manufac- 
tured in large factories. Maintenance and re- 
pair of modern planes follows, covering every 
phase from servicing the small private plane 
to the air transport, and military equipment. 
Best practices and newest methods are given. 
$3.00. 


2. MACHINE TOOL OPERATION by Burghardt. 
Part I—The Lathe, Benchwork and Work at 
the Forge. $2.25. Part II—Drilling Machine, 
Shaper and Planer, Milling and Grinding Ma- 
chines, Hydraulic Power Transmission, Gears. 
$2.75. A practical help in 2 volumes for 
teaching machine shop work. Widely used for 
20 years in trade schools and general high 
schools. Covers basic elements of machine con- 
struction, tool grinding, operation, and general 
shop practice, in a simple, understandable way. 
Encourages the student to do good work, sup- 
plements what he gets out of lectures and 
talks, and provides practical guidance and ref- 
erence helps in his shop work. 


8. MECHANICAL DRAWING by French and 
Svensen. The 4th edition of a book “more 
widely used than all other texts in its field 
combined.” In this edition the number of 
chapters has been increased by six, the entire 
text has been rewritten and clarified, illustra- 
tions have been increased, and the drawing 
sheets are now 11” x 17” (American standard 
size). It keeps abreast of the higher standards 
which secondary school teachers of mechanical 
drawing demand. $1.60. 


4. UNDERSTANDING RADIO by Watson, Welch 
and Eby. Covers the radio field for the new- 
comer who knows nothing about radio and 
little about electricity, giving the student suffi- 
cient working acquaintance with radio princi- 
ples and operation to understand current radio 
literature. In easily understood terms, it de- 
scribes basic radio circuits and principles from 
wave motion through both a-c and d-c tubes and 
their use in basic reeeiving circuits, and power 
supplies and speakers. $2.80. 
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freshman college student, and on his level. In- 
triguing personal illustrations introduce nearly all 
chapters. A short but carefully annoted bibli- 
ography is a serviceable feature of this helpful 
volume. O. M. C. 


Group Education for a Democracy, by Wit- 
LIAM H. Kivpatrick. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1940. 215 pages, $2. 

In this attractive volume Dr. Kilpatrick applies 
his philosophy of education to the social situation 
today. Like a good Quaker, he “has a concern”. He 
is determined to use his great intelligence, skill, 
and energy to foster the thoughtful and persistent 
application of the most promising of our knowl- 
edge and our reasoned beliefs and our cumulative 
experience to the maintenance and the improve- 
ment of our democracy. 

To all who are familiar with and already in- 
debted to Dr. Kilpatrick's Weltanschauung, the 
volume offers a stimulating and delightful restate- 
ment of philosophy in terms of group education. 
But group work, he points out, though it is “now 
more or less of a movement”, will achieve success 
when, and to the degree that, “educative working 
in groups has established itself as an essential part 
of any adequate education of youth, however, and 
wherever conducted.” 

Part I discusses the demand of the social sit- 


uation today—democracy and the implications for 
democratic education. Part II deals with life and 
learning—learning and personality. Part III pre. 
sents an approach to a philosophy of education. 
The American Association for the Study of 
Group Work has rendered a signal service to adult 
education in all its ramifying aspects in making 
available this clear and convincing orientation of 
aims and means in education. Pp. W. ts &: 


The Occupational Follow-up and Adjust. 
ment Service Plan, by The Study Staff 
(Edward Landy, Director). New York: 
The Occupational Adjustment Study of 
the Implementation Commission of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1940, g2 pages. 

This manual has been developed “for use by 
American secondary school principals who are in- 
terested in modifying the programs in their schools 
to the end that better occupational adjustments 
may be effected by their school-leavers.” Following 
a brief introduction dealing with the need for sur- 
veys of youth and a presentation of the proposed 
plan, sections are devoted to the post-school inven- 
tory, the follow-up interview and the employer, 
the follow-up record card, and recommendations 
for making the plan easy to work. 

As a reorientation of emphasis from exclusive 











School Library Service in 
the United States 


AN INTERPRETATIVE SURVEY 


: HENRY L. CECIL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Tonawanda, New York 
WILLARD A. HEAPS, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University 
\ 334 pages cloth Postpaid $2.75 


This book serves three very useful purposes by: (1) Interpreting the impor- 
tance and place of school library service in today’s educational program, (2) Tracing 
the growth and significance of the school library movement in America and, (3) 
Analyzing all administrative problems concerning school libraries of various types. 

Prepared especially for the inspiration and guidance of those responsible for 
the establishment and maintenance of school libraries, School Library Service is 
equally significant to school librarians, students preparing for educational library 
work, and Parent-Teacher Association members who are interested in the potentiali- 
ties of school library service as an instrument for improving educational processes. 
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intra-institutional concern with youths to youths 
wherever found this study should be of the very 
greatest value. It is to be hoped that the study 
staff will in the near future make available con- 
crete examples of adjustments that have taken 
place among youths as a result of such surveys as 
are here recommended. 


W.P.A. Excerpts from All The Children, 
goth Annual Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools of the City of New York. 
The Works Projects Administration in New York 

cooperates with the Board of Education in many 

ways: In the improvement, demolition, landscaping, 
and construction of buildings; in activities and 
services for adults, schools, art, drama, housekeep- 
ing aids, parent education, provision for clothing, 
and recreation; and in activities and services for 
children both in connection with schools and in 
homes and other community institutions. These 
contributions were reported in the Annual Report 
of the Superintendent of Schools for 1937-38. They 
are here excerpted. They make an imposing and 
convincing exhibit of the great values which New 

York is gaining from the intelligent direction of 

human resources through governmental funds. 


Teaching of History, by HENRY JOHNSON. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. xv+ 467 
pages, $3. 

A quarter of a century ago, Professor Henry 
Johnson published the original volume with the 
same title, Teaching of History. In the field of 
subject methodology, there has never appeared a 
more classic volume. Johnson's early book is still 
widely used. The breadth of view, the painstaking 
arrangement, the human interest of the author 
gave to this pioneer work in modern method de- 
served immortality. Matthew Arnold said of the 
Acropolis: 

“Fit details strictly combined in view of a large 
result nobly conceived. That is the beautiful sym- 
metria prisca of the Greeks.” 

Professor Johnson displayed the skill of the true 
artist in the original volume. Nearly all educators 
believed that it would never be revised, that it 
would remain as the eternal monument of a great 
teacher and of a point of view. But 1940 presents 
Teaching of History completely revised, reorgan- 
ized, and re-written. Every page is fresh and vivid. 
The basic structure is the same but new data, new 
illustrative materials, new techniques and methods 
clothe the old framework. The touch of the master 
craftsman is clear on every page, undimmed, un- 
diminished in power, mature with years, fertile 
with experience. 

What contribution is made by the revised vol- 
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ume? First, the old principles are re-stated in terms 
of present-day materials. Second, the volume reveals 
the influence of trends in social-studies teaching 
during the last quarter of a century. Certain sec- 
tions of the old volume have been completely elimi- 
nated, others modified. In the revised volume is a 
chapter on “The Treatment of Current Events”. 
Another chapter bears the modernistic caption, 
“Correlation, Fusion, and Integration”. 

Basically, Professor Johnson still adheres rather 
closely to the subject concept, as indicated by the 
title and the following statement: 

“There are, beyond question, points of natural 
contact between separate subjects which should be 
foreseen in planning the curriculum, and con- 
sciously turned to account by all teachers. But in 
the absence of a higher integration it is at best a 
doubtful procedure so to manipulate any subject 
as to impair or destroy the integrity of its own 
peculiar contribution.” 

It is the judgment of this reviewer that the 
only unfortunate ink spot in this charming volume 
is the Introduction of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler. President Butler wrote the Introduction for 
the original 1915 edition. In it he tells of a great 
teacher, Professor Francis Lieber, who assigned as 
the task for each exercise a “definite number of 
pages in a popular manual of the history of Eu- 


rope that was translated from the German. This 
manual was nothing more than a compact and 
desiccated collection of facts, including dates, names, 
and important events. Each pupil was required to 
master the contents of the assigned number of 
pages.” After a further detailed description of the 
plan, President Butler says: 

“Then the eloquent and learned scholar poured 
forth a wealth of illuminating philosophical ex. 
planation that made the carefully memorized facts 
forever real in the minds of his fortunate pupils, 
There is no better way to teach history than that, 
The fundamental data, the dates, the names, the 
bare events, must be learned by the pupil, and 
having been learned they must be interpreted. In- 
terpretation is the task of the teacher.” 

In the 1940 revised volume, the identical 1915 
Introduction is repeated, with this appended state. 
ment of Dr. Butler, dated October 1940: 

“I see no reason to change any word of what 
was written as Introduction to this volume a quar- 
ter century ago.” 

The majority of so-called professional educators 
today would find themselves in violent disagreement 
with President Butler’s methodology of history 
teaching. To memorize first a compact and des- 
iccated collection of facts, dates, names, etc., to be 
followed later by explanation or interpretation, is 











Why We Behave As We Do 


Two Books of Immediate Interest by 
Porter Sargent 


Getting U S Into War 


A Contemporary Record of changes of the past three 
years in Public Opinion—An attempt to throw light on 
the way International Affairs are presented, and on the 
little known forces and influences that use events to alter 
our views—How with misinformation our emotions are 
stirred and we are moved to war—How the President has 
been brought from his ‘“‘fool’s gold"’ to “‘every resource” 
and the American people from “‘never again” to ‘‘short 
of war.” 

Getting U S Into War is based on the 100 Sargent 
Bulletins that during the past two years have been issued 
to educators, supplemented by Notes justifying, elaborat- 
ing, and bringing up to date topics treated. 

Introductory Chapters illuminate historical and political 
backgrounds, 


Ready in February. Ca 480 pages, cloth, $3.00 


What Makes Lives 


Endeavors to answer “What Makes You Think So”— 
Challenges ‘“‘How Do You Know You Are Right"’—Attempts 
to explain how we are shaped or misshaped by our cheng- 
ing environments,—powerful personalities, propaganda and 
teaching—Interprets events in terms of human motives of 
— chief actors, perhaps violating some proprieties and 
tabus. 


Published May 1940, 224 pages, cloth, $1.50 
Cireulars, Table of Contents of above on request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St. Boston 





THEORIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
in the United States 





BY JOSEPH JUSTMAN, P#.0. 


@ This book offers an orderly and systematic 
review of the main currents of thought in sec- 
ondary education. The literature of this field 
has been carefully canvassed, and the theories 
discovered therein are so grouped as to reveal 
clearly the distinctive points of view that pre- 
vail today. Each of these several theories are 
described in terms of its fundamental values, 
social philosophy, and psychology, as well as in 
concrete terms of its proposals for curriculum, 
Organization, and instruction. The comprehen- 
sive critical summary in the last chapter should 
be especially helpful to the reader. 


481 pp. Cloth $3.00 
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to place the cart before the horse. It means to turn 
the clock back for decades. In the reviewer's judg- 
ment, it is contrary to the philosophy, organization, 
and treatment in Professor Johnson's excellent vol- 
ume. 


Recreation Under Present World Condi- 
tions: Proceedings of the 25th National 
Recreational Congress. New York: Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 1940. 193 
pages, $1. 

The addresses of the general sessions and sum- 
maries of discussion groups of the Cleveland Rec- 
reation Congress of 1940 fill most of this volume. 
Valuable as are the major addresses dealing with 
recreation in its relation to national defense, com- 
munity service, housing, leisure, citizenship, human 
relations, men in uniforms, girls, and industry, the 
school man will doubtless gain most from a read- 
ing of the thirty-one discussion summaries. These 
groups dealt with clubs, nature, parks and forests, 
civic music, recreation personnel, industry and 
labor groups, new housing developments, rural 
recreation, cooperatives, gardening, winter sports, 
individual playgrounds, arts and crafts, drama, 
police department sponsorships of recreation, and 
other practical programs and problems. 

To the school administrator and curriculum. 


The CLEARING House 


maker an awareness of the many significant educa. 
tional ventures of groups interested in recreation 
is of utmost value. Positive constructive curriculum 
adjustment is almost impossible except as it reflects 
the enthusiasms of vigorous community groups 
which are eager to sponsor and support the schools’ 
adaptations. 


The Fine Art of Propaganda, A Study of 
Father Coughlin’s Speeches, by Tue Iv- 
STITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. xi+ 140 
pages; cloth, $1.50; paper, $.75. 

This volume analyzes Father Coughlin’s speeches 
from the standpoint of the use of propaganda de. 
vices. Dr. Clyde R. Miller, through his Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis, rendered a distinct service to 
education a few years ago when he identified seven 
propaganda tricks or devices as follows: name call- 
ing—He is a communist; glittering generalities— 
Make the world safe for democracy; transfer—Gott 
mit uns; testimonial—Borah says embargo means 
war; plain folks—Roosevelt, “My Friends”; card 
stacking—Buildup of Landon; band wagon—Every- 
body's doing it. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis examines 
critically Father Coughlin’s speeches in terms of 
these seven tricks, or propaganda devices. The anal- 
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Information about Job Opportunities in 
Architectural, Designing, Drafting and 
Engineering Occupations for Kalamazoo 
and Vicinity, by Russet. Doney. Kala. 
mazoo, Mich.: Department of Research 
and Guidance, 
Schools, 1940. 101 pages, $1.05. 
Howard Bell in his most recent study for the 

American Youth Commission points out the neces- 

sity of community studies dealing with job oppor. 

tunities and economic changes. The Department of 

Research and Guidance of the Kalamazoo, Michigan, 

Public Schools has made a number of studies of 

jobs in this community. Business groups in the 

city and the Works Progress Administration par- 
ticipated in the project. While the discussion relates 
especially to the teachers and pupils of this com- 
munity, the stimulating value for educators else- 
where is tremendous. It might well be used in many 
communities as a model for studies for youth. 


Kalamazoo 


J.C. A. 





LANGUAGE 
ARTS 


For 7th to 9th grade classes, SoctaL 
LANGUAGE offers eight units on the language 
arts, with sections of language and speech 
activities that are of absorbing interest to 
pupils. There are also seven units that form 
an introduction to the study of foreign lan- 
guage. 


SOCIAL LANGUAGE 


Frederick & Smith 


The authors know how to write for children: 
the text matter and the activities in each unit 
are a delight for both pupils and teacher. The 
book offers a well-balanced one or two semester 
course, The units in Part I present the interest- 
ing facts about language and speech, and are of 
wolne in English as well as foreign en 
work. The Part II units give pupils the valuable 
experience of sampling the major foreign lan- 
guages and of learning what it is like to stud 
one. SOCIAL LANGUAGE is a useful hand- 
book for English and foreign-language teachers, 
as well as a general language textbook for pupils. 
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Rich in interesting, real-life materials for 
classroom discussions, this book is intended 
for use in a 7th or 8th grade course on 
character education and ethics. In many 
schools where such a course is not offered, 
the book is a required manual for home- 
room teachers. Pupils need education in the 
right use of the abilities and skills which 
they are learning! 


NEWSPAPER STORIES 
for GROUP GUIDANCE 


Brewer & Glidden 


This book contains 170 newspaper stories, se- 
lected and rewritten for children, and arranged 
in subject-unit groups. In each story a character 
faces AF ny of right and wrong, and solves 
it according to his idea of what is right. But in 
not a single story is the right decision easy or 
obvious. Pupils enjoy discussion of the series of 
questions following each story, in which every 
angle of the problem involved is developed. 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 
of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


2. Reports of investigations in the con- 
tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


3. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


4. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


5. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 
Organ of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, the 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence, and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 
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Stillwater, Okla. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 368) 


information, and other materials. This summer a 
Chain caravan from the United States will tour 
Mexico. Teachers interested in organizing a chap. 
ter in their high schools can obtain information by 
writing to Ben F. Crowson, Jr., President, Pan 
American Student Chain, 204 Colorado Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


DEFENSE: “Consider the advisability of making 
a much more intensive use of all of your facilities 
for training and how these facilities might be ex- 
panded,” states John W. Studebaker in an an- 
nouncement to high schools taking part in the 
defense training program. “More and more schools 
should be in operation 24 hours a day, 6 days a 
week.” 


ALCOHOL: Some 15,000 senior-high-school boys 
and girls in 16 states answered a questionnaire from 
Allied Youth, Inc., and revealed what they think 
and do about intoxicating beverages. About 43% 
of the pupils reported that they drank. Asked to 
classify alchoholic beverages as one of four things, 
about 2% checked “food”, 38% “stimulant”, and 
60% “depressant” or “narcotic poison”. Allied 
Youth reports that only about 1 in 5 of the pupils 
realized that alcohol does not warm a person when 
he is cold. The other 80% probably remembered 
those St. Bernard dogs who patrol the Alps with 
bottles of brandy. 


SHOOTING: The first note of militarism to 
creep into a State project, announces The Okla- 
homa Teacher, was reported recently by the State 
works projects administrator when the Bartlesville, 
Okla., board of education asked for a project in- 
cluding construction of a rifle range. 


TALKS: A speakers’ bureau is operated through 
the public-school system of Detroit, Mich. Qualified 
speakers on educational subjects are supplied with- 
out charge to local groups. 


ATTENDANCE: No more _perfect-attendance 
certificates and seals will be issued by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. The 
practice caused many sick children to go to school 
to maintain their records when they should be in 
bed at home. They subjected other children to dan- 
gers of contagion. The plan also penalized children 
absent for religious holidays. Local school systems 
of the State may have their own attendance awards 
if they want them, said the State Department, wash- 
ing its hands of the matter. 
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